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HERBERT SPENCER. 


I once heard it said by a teacher of 
great ability that no one without practical 
acquaintance with the subject could write 
anything worth reading on Education. 
My own opinion differs very widely from 
this. I am not, indeed, prepared to agree 
with another authority, much given to 
paradox, that the actual work of educa- 
tion unfits a man for forming enlightened 
views about it, but I think that the out- 
sider, coming fresh to the subject, and 
unincumbered by tradition and prejudice, 
may hit upon truths which the teacher, 
whose attention is too much engrossed 
with practical difficulties, would fail to 
perceive without assistance, and that, con- 
sequently, the theories of intelligent men, 
unconnected with the work of education, 
deserve our careful, and, if- possible, our 
impartial consideration. 

One of the most important works of 
this kind which has lately appeared, is 
the treatise of Mr. Herbert Spencer. So 
eminent a writer has every claim to be 
listened to with respect, and in this book 
he speaks with more than his individual | 
authority. The views he has very vigor- 
ously propounded are shared by a num- 
ber of distinguished scientific men; and 
not a few of the unscientific believe that 
in them is shadowed forth the edueation 
of the future. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that Mr. 





Spencer has not kept the tone of one who 
Investigates the truth in a subject of great | 


difficulty, but lays about him right and 
left, after the manner of a spirited con- 
troversialist. This, no doubt, makes his 
book much more entertaining reading 
than such treatises usually are, but, on 
the other hand, it has the disadvantage of 
arousing the antagonism of those whom 
he would most wish to influence. When 
the man who has no practical acquaint- 
ance with education, lays down the law 
ev cathedra, garnished with sarcasm at all 
that is now going on, the schoolmaster, 
offended by the assumed tone of author- 
ity, sets himself to chow where these 
theories would not work, instead of ex- 
amining what basis of truth there is in 
them, and how far they should influence 
his own practice. 

I shall proceed to examine Mr. Spen- 
cer’s proposals with all the impartiality I 
am master of. 

The great question, whether the teach- 
ing which gives the most valuable knowl- 
edge is the same as that which best dis- 
ciplines the faculties of the mind, Mr. 
Spencer dismisses briefly. “It would be 
utterly contrary to the beautiful economy 
of nature,” he says, “if one kind of cul- 
ture were needed for the gaining of in- 
formation, and quite another kind were 
needed as a more mental gymnastic.” 
But it scems to me that different 
subjects must be used to train the facul- 
ties at different stages of development. 
The processes of science, which form the 
staple of education in Mr. Spencer's sys- 
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tem, can not be grasped by the intellect 
of a child. “The scientific discoverer 
does the work, and when it is done the 
schoolboy is called in to witness the 
result, to learn its chief features by heart, 
and to repeat them when called upon, just 
as he is called on to name the mothers of 
the patriarchs, or to give an account of 
the Eastern campaigns of Alexander the 
Great.” (Pall Mall Gazette, Feb. 8, 1867.) 
This, however, affords but scanty training 
for the mind. We want to draw out the 
child’s interests, and to direct them to 
worthy objects. We want not only to 
teach him, but to enable and encourage 
him to teach himself; and, if following 
Mr. Spencer’s advice, we make him get 
up the species of plants, “which amount 
to some 320,000,” and the varied forms of 
animal life, which are “ estimated at some 
2,000,000,” we may, as Mr. Spencer tells 
us, have strengthened his memory as 
effectually as by teaching him languages ; 
but the pupil will, perhaps, have no great 
reason to rejoice over his escape from the 
horrors of the “As in Presenti,’” and 
“Propria que Maribus.’ The conse- 
quences will be the same in both cases. 
We shall disgust the great majority of our 
scholars with the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, and with the use of the powers of 
theirmind. Whether, therefore, we adopt 
or reject Mr. Spencer’s conclusion, that 
there is one sort of knowledge which is 
universally the most valuable, I think we 
must deny that there is one sort of 
knowledge which is universally, and 
at every stage in education, the 
best adapted to develop the intellectual 
faculties. Mr. Spencer himself acknowl- 
edg?s this elsewhere. ‘There is,” says 
he, “a certain sequence in which the 
faculties spontaneously develop, and a 
certain kind of knowledge, which each 
requires during its development. It is 
for us to ascertain this sequence, and sup- 
ply this knowledge.” 


Mr. Spencer discusses more fully “the | 


’ and this 


relative value of knowledges,’ 
isa subject which has hitherto not met 
With the attention it deserves. It is not 
sufficient for us to prove of any subject 
taught ia our schools that the knowledge 





| 


or the learning of it is valuable. We 
must also show that the knowledge or the 
learning of it is of at least as great value 
as that of anything else that might be 
taught in the same time. “Had we time 
to master all subjects we need not be par- 
ticular. To quote the old song— 

Could a man be secure 

That his life would endure, 

As of old for a thousand long years, 

What things he might know! 

What deeds he might do! 

And all without hurry or care! 
But we that have but span-long lives must 
ever bear in mind our limited time for 
acquisition.” 

To test the value of the learning impart- 
ed in education we must look to the end 
of education. This Mr. Spencer defines 
as follows: ‘“ To prepare us for complete 
living, is the function which education 
has to discharge, and the only rational 
mode of judging of an educational 
course is to judge in what degree it dis- 
charges such function.” For complete 
living we must know “in what way to 
treat the body; in what way to treat the 
mind; in what way to manage our affairs; 
in what way to bring up a family; in 
what way to behave as a citizen; in what 
way to utilize those sources of happiness 
which nature supplies—how to use all 
our faculties to the greatest advantage of 
ourselves and others.’’ There are a num- 
ber of sciences, says Mr. Spencer, which 
throw light on these subjects. It should, 
therefore, be the business of education to 
impart these sciences. 

But, if there were (which is far from 
being the case) a well-defined and well- 
established science in each of these de- 
partments, those sciences would not be 
understandable by children, nor would 
any individual have time to master the 
whole of them, or even “a due propor. 
tion of each.” The utmost that could be 
attempted would be to give young people 
some knowledge of the results of such 
sciences and the rules derived from them. 


| But to this Mr. Spencer would object that 


it would tend, like the learning of lan- 
guages, “to increase the already undue 
respect for authority.” 
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To consider Mr. Spencer’s divisions in | does not tell us how the knowledge of the 
detail, we come first to knowledge that | normal state of pulsation is useful; how, 
leads to self-preservation : to use his own test, “it influences action.” 

“ Happily, that all-important pari of ed- | However, whether we admit the claims of 
ucation which goes to secure direct self- | physiology or not, we shall probably allow 
preservation, is, in part, already provided ‘that there are certain physiological facts 
for. Too momentous to be left to our|and rules of health, the knowledge of 
blundering, Nature takes it into her own | which would be of great practical value, 
hands.” 3ut Mr. Spencer warns us| and should therefore be imparted to every 
against such thwartings of Nature as ‘one. Here the doctor should come to the 
that by which “stupid schoolmistresses | 
commonly prevent the girls in their | manual from which to teach them. 
charge from the spontaneous physical| Next in order of importance, according 
activities they would indulge in, and so|to Mr. Spencer, comes the knowledge 
render them comparatively incapable of | which aids indirect self-preservation by 
taking care of themselves in circum. facilitating the gaining of 2 livelihood. 
stances of peril.” Here Mr. Spencer thinks it necessary to 

Indirect self-preservation, Mr. Spencer prove to us that such sciences as mathe- 
believes, may be much assisted by a matics, physics and biology underlie all 
knowledge of physiology. ‘“ Diseases are | the practical arts and business of life. No 
often contracted, our members are often | one will think of joining issue with him 
injured, by causes which superior knowl- on this point; but the question still re- 
edge would avoid.” I believe these are) mains, what influence should this have 
not the only grounds on which the advo-, oneducation? “ Teach science,” says Mr. 
cates of physiology urge its claim to be| Spencer. ‘A grounding in science is of 
admitted into the curriculum; but these,' great importance, both because it pre- 
if they can be established, are no doubt! pares for all this [business of life], and 
very important. Is it true, however, that! because rational knowledge has an im- 
doctors preserve their own life and health | mense superiority over empirical knowl- 
by their knowledge of physiology ? I edge.” Should we tench all sciences to 
think the matter is open to dispute. Mr.| everybody? This is clearly impossible. 
Spencer does not. He says very truly,| Should we, then, decide for each child 
that many a man would blush if convict-| what is to be his particular means of 
ed of ignorance about the pronunciation | money-getting, and instruct him in those 
of Iphigenia, or about the labors of Her-| sciences which will be most useful in 
cules, who, nevertheless, would not scru-| that business or profession? In other 
ple to acknowledge that he had never] words, should we have a separate school 
heard of the Eustachian tubes, and could | for each calling? The only attempt of 
not tell the normal rate of pulsation.| this kind which has been made is, I be- 
“So terribly,” adds Mr. Spencer, “in our| lieve, the institution of Handelschulen 
education does the ornamental override | (commercial schools) in Germany. In 
the useful!” But this is begging the| them, youths of fifteen or sixteen enter 
question. At present classics form part] for a course of two or three years instruc- 
of the instruction given to every gentle-| tion which aims exclusively at fitting 
man, and physiology does not. This is|them for commerce. But, in this case, 
the simpler form of Mr. Spencer’s asser-| their general education is already finish- 
tion about the labors of Hercules, and the | ed. With us, the lad commonly goes to 
Eustachian tubes, and no one denies it. | work at the business itself quite as soor 
But we are not so well agreed on the com-| as he has the faculiies for learning the 
parative value of these subjects. In his} sciences connected with it. If the schoo] 
Address at St. Andrews, Mr. Mill showed | sends him to it with a love of knowledge, . 
that he at least was not convinced of the | this will be of more value to him than 
uselessness of classics, and Mr. Spencer | any special information. 


‘ 
. 


schoolmaster’s assistance, and give him a 
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As Mr. Spencer is here considering sci- 
ence merely with reference to its import- 
ance in earning a livelihood, it is not 
beside the question to remark, that in a 
great number of instances, the knowl- 
edge of the science which underlies an 
operation confers no practical ability 
whatever. No one sees the better for un- 
derstanding the structure of the eye and 
the undulatory theory of light. In swim. 
ming and rowing, a senior wrangler has 
no advantage over a man who is entirely 
ignorant about the laws of fluid pressure, 
As far as money-getiing is concerned, 
then, science will not be found to be uni- 
versally serviceable. Mr. Spencer gives 
instances, indeed, where science would 
prevent very expensive blundering; but 
the true inference is, not that the blunder- 
ers should learn science, but that they 
should mind their own business, and take 
the opinion of scientific men about theirs. 
“ Here is a mine,” says he, “in the sink- 
ing of which many shareholders ruined 
themselves, from not knowing that a cer- 
tain fossil belonged to the old red sand- 
stone, below which no coal is found.” 
Perhaps they were misled by the little 
knowledge which Pope tells us is a dan- 
gerous thing. If they had been entirely 
ignorant, they would surely have called 
in a professional geologist, whose opinion 
would have been more valuable than their 
own, even though geology had taken the 
place of classics in their schooling. 
“Daily are men induced to aid in carry- 
ing out inventions which a mere tyro in 
science could show to be futile.’ But 
these are men whose function it would 
always be to lose money, not make it, 
whatever you might teach them.* I have 
great doubt, therefore, whether the learn- 
ing of sciences will ever be found a ready 
way of making a fortune. But directly 
we get beyond the region of pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence, [agree most cordially 
with Mr. Spencer that a rational knowl- 
edge has an immense superiority over 





*“The brewer,” as Mr. Spencer himself tells us, 
‘if his business is very extensive, finds it pay to 
keep a chemist on the premises’’—pay a good deal 
better, I suspect, than learning chemistry at 
school. 
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empirical knowledge. And, as a part of 
their education, boys should be taught to 
distinguish the one from the other, and 
to desire rational knowledge. Much 
might be done in this way by teaching, 
not all the sciences and nothing else, but 
the main principles of some one science, 
which would enable the more intelligent 
boys to understand and appreciate the 
value of “a rational explanation of phe. 
nomena.” I believe this addition to what 
was before a literary education has already 
been made in some of our leading schools, 
as Harrow, Rugby, and the City of Lon- 
don.* 

Next, Mr. Spencer would have instruc- 
tion inthe proper way of rearing offspring 
form a part of his curriculum. There 
can be no question of the importance of 
this knowledge, and all that Mr. Spencer 
says of the lamentable ignorance of pa- 
rents is, unfortunately, no less undeniable. 
But could this knowledge be imparted 
early in life? Young people would natu- 
rally take but little interest in it. It is by 
parents, or at least by those who have 
some notion of the parental responsibility, 
that this knowledge should be sought. 
The best way in which we can teach the 
young will be so to bring them up that, 
when they themselves have to rear chil- 
dren, the remembrance of their own youth 
may be a guide and not a beacon to them. 
But more knowledge than this is neces- 
sary, and I differ from Mr. Spencer only 
as to the proper time for acquiring it. 

Next comes the knowledge which fits a 
man for the discharge of his functions as 
a citizen, a subject to which Dr. Arnold 
attached great importance at the time of 





* Mr. Helps, who by taste and talent is eminent- 
ly literary, put in this claim for science more than 
twenty yearsago. ‘*The higher branches of meth- 
od can not be taught at first; but you may begin 
by teaching orderliness of mind. Collecting, 
classifying, contrasting, and weighing facts are 
some of the processes by which method is taught. 
. . » Scientific method may be acquired without 
many sciences being learnt; but one of two great 
branches of science must be accurately known.” 
(Friends in Council, Education.) Mr. Helps, 
though by his delightful style he never gives the 
reader any notion of over-compression, has told 
us more truth about education in a few pages than 
one sometimes meets with in a complete treatise. 
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the first Reform Bill, and which deserves 
our attention all the more in consequence 
of the second. But what knowledge are 
we to give for this purpose? One of the 
subjects which seem especially suitable 
is history. But history, as it is now writ- 
ten, is, according to Mr. Spencer, useless. 
“Tt does not illustrate the right principles 
of political action.” ‘The great mass of 
historical facts are facts from which no 
conclusions can be drawn—unorganizable 
facts, and, therefore, facts of no service in 
establishing principles of conduct, which 
is the chief use of facts. Read them if 
you like for amusement, but do not flatter 
yourself they are instructive.” 
the right principics of political action we 
seem s° completely at sea that, perhaps, 
the main thins’ we can do for the young 
is to point out to them the responsibilities 
which will hereafter devolve upon them, 
and the danger, both to the state and the 
individual, of just echoing the popular 
cry, Without the least reflection, according 
to our present usage. But history, as it 
is now written by great historians, may 
he of some use in training the young both 
to be citizens and men. “ Reading about 
the fifteen decisive battles, or all the bat- 
tles in history, would not make aman a 
more judicious voter at the next election,” 
says Mr. Spencer. But is this true? The 
knowledge of what has been done in 
other times, even by those whose corona- 
tion renders them so distasteful to Mr. 
Spencer, is knowledge which influences a 
man’s whole character, and may, there- 
fore, affect particular acts, even when we 
ar@ unable to trace the connection. As it 
has been often said, the effect of reading 


history is, in some respects, the same as 
that of traveling. Any one in Mr. 


Spencer’s vein might ask, “If a man has 
seen the Alps, of what use will that be to 
him in weighing out groceries?” Di- 
rectly, none at all; but indirectly, much. 
The traveled man wili not be such a slave 
to the petty views and customs of his 
trade as the man who looks on his county 
town as the center of the universe. The 
study of history, like traveling, widens 
the student’s mental vision, frees him, to 
some extent, from the bondage of the 
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present, and prevents his mistaking con- 
ventionalities for laws of nature. It 
brings home to him, in all its force, the 
truth that “there are also people beyond 
the mountain” (Hinter dem Berge sind 
auch Leute), that there higher interests 
in the world than his own business con- 
cerns, and nobler men than himself, or 
the best of his acquaintance. It teaches 
him what men are capable of, and thus 
gives him juster views of his race. And 
to have all this truth worked into the 
mind contributes, perhaps, as largely to 
“complete living” as knowledge of the 
Eustachian tubes, or of the normal rate 


are 
as 


About | of pulsation.* 


I think, therefore, that the works of 


| great historians and biographers, which 


we already possess, may be usefully em- 
ployed in education. It is difflcult to 
estimate the value of history according 
to Mr. Spencer’s idea, as it has yet to be 
written; but I venture to predict that if 
boys, instead of reading about the history 
of nations in connection with their lead- 
ing men, are required to study only “the 
progress of society,” the subject will at 
once lose all its interest for them; and, 
perhaps, many of the facts communicated 
will prove, after all, no less unorganizable 
than the fifteen decisive battles. 

Lastly, we come to that “ remaining di- 
vision of human life which includes the 
relaxations and amusements filling leis- 
ure hours.”” Mr. Spencer assures us that 
he will yield to none in the value he at- 
taches to esthetic culture and its pleas- 
ures; bug if he does not value the fine 
arts less, he values science more; and 
painting, music, and poetry would re- 
ceive as little encouragement under his 
dictatorship as in the days of the Com- 
monwealth. ‘As the fine arts and belles- 

* Mr. Mill (who, by the way, wonld leave history 
entirely to private reading, Address at St. An- 
drews, p. 21) has pointed out that “there is nota 
fact in history which is not susceptible of as many 
different explanations as there are possible theo- 
ries of human affairs,” and that “history is not 
the foundation but the verification of the social 
science.’ But he admits that ‘what we know of 
former ages, like what we know of foreign na- 
tions, is, with all its imperfectness, of much use, 
by correcting the narrowness incident to personal 
experience.’ (Dissertations, vol. i., p. 112.) 








letters occupy the leisure part of life, so 
should they occupy the leisure part of 
education.” This language is indeed 
rather obscure; but the only meaning I 
can attach to it is, that music, drawing, 
poetry, etc., may be taught if time can be 
found when all other knowledges are pro- 
vided for. This reminds me of the author 
whose works are so valuable that they 
will be studied when Shakespeare is for- 
gotten—but not before. Any one of the 
sciences which Mr. Spencer considers so 
necessary might employ a_ lifetime.— 
Where, then, shall we look for the leisure 
part of education when education in- 
cludes them all ?* , 

But, if adopting Mr. 





Spenucer’s own | 





*It is difficult to treat scriously the arguments | 
by which Mr. Spencer endeavors to show that a | 
knowledge of science is necessary for the practice | 
or the enjoyment of the fine arts. Of course, the | 
highest art of every kind is based on science, that 
is, on truths, which science takes cognizance of | 
and explains; but it does not therefore follow that | 
“without science there ean be neither perfect | 
production nor full appreciation.’ Mr Spencer | 
tells us of mistakes which John Lewis and Rossetti | 
have made for want of science. Very likely; and | 
had those gentlemen devoted much of their time 
to science we should never have heard of their 
blunders—or of their pictures either. If they 
were to paint a piece of woodwork, a carpenter 
might, perhaps, detect something amiss in the 
mitering. If they painted a wall, a bricklayer 
might point out that with their arrangement of 
stretchers and headers the wall would tumble 
down for want of a proper bond. But even Mr. 
Spencer would not wish them to spend their time 
in mastering the technicalities of every handi- 
craft, in order to avoid these inaccuracies. It is 
the business of the painter to give us form and 
color as they reveal themselves to the eye, not to 
prepare illustrations of scientifle text-books. The 
physical sciences, however, are only part of the 
painter's wececsary acquirements, according to 
Mr. Spencer. ‘*He must also understand how the 
minds of spectators will be affected by the several 
peculiarities of his work—a question in psychol- 
ogy!’ Still more surprising is Mr. Spencer’s dic- 
tum about poetry. ‘Its rhythm, its strong and 
numerous metaphors, its hyperboles, its violent 
inversions, are simply exaggerations of the traits 
of excited speech. To be good, therefore, poetry 
must pay attention to those laws of nervous action 
which excited speech obeys.” Itis difficult to see 
how poetry can pay attention to anything. The 
poet, of course, must not violate those laws, but, 
if he has paid attention to them in composing, he 
will do well to present his MS. to the local news- 
paper. 
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measure, we estimate the value of knowl. 
edge by its influence on action, we shall 
probably rank “accomplishments” much 
higher than they have hitherto been 
placed in the schemes of educationists. 
Knowledge and skill connected with the 
business of life are, of necessity, acquired 
in the discharge of business. But the 
knowledge and skill which make our 
leisure valuable to ourselves, and a source 
of pleasure to others, can seldom be 
gained after the work of life has begun. 
And yet every day a man may benefit by 
possessing such an ability, or may suffer 
from the want of it. One whose eyesight 
has been trained by drawing and painting 
finds objects of interest all around him, 
to which other people are blind. A prim- 
rose by the river’s brim is, perhaps, more 
to him who has a feeling for its form and 
color than even to the scientific student, 
who can tell all about its classification 
and component parts. A knowledge of 
music is often of the greatest practical 
service, as by virtue of it, its possessor is 
valuable to his associates, to say nothing 


| of his having a constant source of pleas- 


ure and a means of recreation which is 
most precious as a relief from the cares 
of life. Of far greater importance is the 
knowledge of our best poetry. One of 
the first reforms in our school-course 
would have been, I should have thought, 
to give this knowledge a much more 
prominent place; but Mr. Spencer con- 
signs it, with music and drawing, to “the 
leisure part of education.” Whether a 
man who was engrossed by science, who 
had no knowledge of the fine arts, except 
as they illustrated scientific laws, no ac- 
quaintance with the lives of great men, or 
with any history but sociology, and who 
studied the thoughts and emotions ex- 
pressed by our great poets merely with a 
view to their psychological classification 
—whether such aman could be said to 
“live completely” is a question to which 
every one, not excepting Mr. Spence: 
himself, would probably return the same 
answer. And yet this is the kind of mau 
which Mr. Spencer’s system would pro 
duce where it was most successful. 

Let me now briefly sum up the conclu 
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sions arrived at, and consider how far I 
differ from Mr. Spencer. I believe that 
there is no one study which is suited to 
train the faculties of the mind at every 
stage of its development, and that when 
we have decided on the necessity of this 
or that knowledge, we must consider fur- 
ther what is the right time for acquiring 
it. I believe that intellectual education 
should aim, not so much at communicat- 
ing facts, however valuable, as at showing 
the boy what true knowledge is, and giv- 
ing him the power and the disposition to 
acquire it. I believe that the exclusively 
scientific teaching which Mr. Spencer 
approves would not effect this. It would 
lead at best to a very one-sided develop- 
ment or the mind. It might fail to en- 
gage the pupil’s interest sufticiently to 
draw out his faculties, and in this case 
the net outcome of his schooldays would 
be no larger than at present. Of the 
knowledges which Mr. Spencer recom- 
mends for special objects some, I think, 
would not conduce to the object, and 
some could not be communicated early 
in life. (1.) For indirect self-preservation 
we do not require to know physiology, 
but the results of physiology. (2.) The 
science which bears on special pursuits 
in life has not in many cases any pecuni- 
ary value, and although it is most desira- 
ble that every one should study the 
science which makes his work intelligible 
to him, this must usually be done when 
his schooling is over. The school will 
have done its part if it has accustomed 
him to the intellectual processes by which 
sciences are learned, and has given him 
an intelligent appreciation of their value.* 
(8.) The right way of rearing and train- 
ing childrea should be studied indeed, 

* Speaking of law, medicine, engineering, and 
the industrial arts, Mr. Mill remarks: * Whether 
those whose specialty they are will learn them as 
a branch of intelligence or as a mere trade, and 
whether having learnt them, they will make a 
wise and conscientious use of them, or the reverse, 
depends less on the manner in which they are 
taught their profession, than upon ezhat sort of 
mind they bring to it—what hind of intelligence 
and of conscience the general system of education 
has developed in them.’’—Address at St. Andrews, 
p. 6. 





but not by the children themselves. (4.) 
The knowledge which fits a man to dis- 
charge his duties ‘as a citizen is of great 
importance, and, as Dr. Arnold pointed 
out, is likely to be entirely neglected by 
those who have to struggle for a liveli- 
hood. The schoolmaster should, there- 
fore, by no means neglect this- subject 
with those of his pupils whose school- 
days will soon be over, but, probably, all 
that he can do is to cultivate in them a 
sense of the citizen’s duty, and a capacity 


‘for being their own teachers.* (5.) The 


knowledge of poetry, belles-letters, and 
the fine arts, which Mr. Spencer hands 
over to the leisure part of education, is 
the only knowledge in his programme 
which I think should most certainly form 
a prominent part in the curriculum of 
every school. 

I therefore differ, though with great re- 
spect, from the conclusions at which Mr. 
Spencer has arrived. But I heartily 
agree with him that we are bound to in- 
quire into the relative value of knowl- 
edges, and if I take, as I should willingly 
do, Mr. Spencer’s test, and ask how does 
this or that knowledge influence action, 
(including in our inquiry its influence on 
mind and character, through which it 
bears upon action), I think we should 
banish from our schools much that has 
hitherto been taught in them, besides 
those old tormentors of youth (laid, I 
fancy, at last—requiescant in pace)—the 
Propria que Maribus and its kindred ab- 
surdities. What we should teach is, of 
course, not so easily decided as what we 
should not—From “ Essays on Educational 

eeformers,” by ROBERT HERBERT QUICK, 
noticed in March No. of JOURNAL. 

“* Vide Mill.—Address, p. 67. 
ges, 

A MAssAcHUSsETTs editor is inclined to 
approve an English teacher’s plan in ex- 
amining schools to pass a newspaper 
about among the children, and require 
each to read from it, and to explain the 
allusions to events, institutions and per- 
sons. 
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Some Remarks on the Report of President Eliot 
upon a National University. 





BY HON. T. 0. HOWE, WISCONSIN. 


In the convention which framed the 
constitution of the United States the sub- 
ject of a National University was some- 
what considered. 

The project found some warm friends 
in that illustrious body. It found no en- 
emies there. From time to time since 
that date the measure has been discussed 
in an intermittent, peripatetic sort of way. 
It never has received the support’ it de- 
served. But that fact is readily explained. 

Until very recently the dominant school 
in American politics has been one which 
taught that we had no nation, but only a 
congeries of States; that what is called 
the Federal Government was intended 
rather for ornament than for use; that in 
our political system it supplied about the 
same office which in the economy of a 
ship is supplied by the figure-head ; that 
it was expected to keep its head turned 
constantly in the direction the ship was 
sailing; look very pert and keep very 
ill, while the motions of the vessel were 
controlled solely by other agents, station- 
ed on the deck or in the rigging; that it 
could do nothing unless expressly author- 
ized by the representatives of all the 
States; that it could not lawfully even 
chastise a rebellion when the revolt was 
sanctioned by the authorities of a State. 

Of course, while such teachings pre- 
vailed, it could hardly be expected that 
the ideas of a University, to be founded 
and controlled by national authority 
would be very generally embraced. But 
even while that school prevailed the pro- 
ject encountered no open hostility. That 
school no jonger prevails. We are now, 
in 1873, preparing to celebrate the first 
Centennial anniversary of our national 
independence. And now appears for 
the first time an avowed enemy of a Na- 
tional University. 

History has hitherto limited the march 
of Republics to the brief and beaten 
path, from liberty, through wealth and 
luxury, on to v nd barbarism. If any 
one would take an observation to see how | 
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far and how fast we have run, they can 
note thatin our first century we have 
made the first obstruction to national cul- 
ture. That is significant. It is more sig- 
nificant that this first obstruction comes 
from Massachusetts. 

When Massachusetts had already turned 
her back on slave-holding, she still, in 
the interest of her young but most ambi- 
tious commerce, insisted on slave trading. 
Has Massachusetts any local interest 
now of such transcendent importance as 
will warrant her in flinging herself across 
the path of the national progress ? 

Massachusetts has not yet done so, 
The obstruction referred to was not in- 
terposed by Massachusetts. It simply 
came from that State. Stranger still, it 
came from Cambridge. Palestine mer- 
veled that a Savior should come out of 
Nazareth. We must marvel that an ob- 
struction to the cause of education should 
come out of Harvard. 

But the fact is that in August last the 
President of Harvard University appear- 
ed at Elmira before a national convention 
of educators to protest against a National 
University. 

It was in August, 1787, that James Mad- 
ison, not of Massachusetts, but of Virgin- 
ia; not a professional teacher but a prac- 
tical statesman, moved in convention at 
Philadelphia to clothe Congress with the 
express power to establish such a univer- 
sity. ; 

President Eliot called his remonstrance 
a report. But who instructed him to 
make a report, and who advised him to 
make that report do not appear. 

He treats the subject in three parts or 
chapters, so to speak. The first two have 
some value. In the first he sketches the 
history of the National Education Socie- 
ty in its connection with the University 
project. Itisa satisfaction to learn that 
as early as 1869 that large and philan- 
thropic organization assembled at Tren- 
ton, N. J., quite unanimously resolved 
“that a great American University is a 
leading want of American education;” 
that the association has ever since ad- 
hered to that declaration, and has done 
what such an association could do to 
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promote the establishment of such a uni- 
versity. 

In the second chapter he proceeds to 
criticise at length two several bills which 
were presented to the last Congress, each 
proposing the founding of a university. 
The bills were simply: presented and re- 
ferred. No attempt was made to pass 
either of them. Doubtless they were im- 
perfect. It is the business of legislation 
and the work of time to perfect them. It 
is not to be expected that the first charter 
will be beyond the reach of criticism. 
The organic act of Harvard itself was 
not. That ancient constitution was agreed 
to in the following words: 

“The court agreed to give £400 toward 
a schoale or colledge, whereof £200 to be 
paid next yeare, and £200 when the work 
is finished, and the next court to appoint 
heave and what building.” 

On that slight foundation was started 
what has since become the noble univer- 
sity over which Mr. Eliot presides. Had 
the statesmen of Massachusetts then 
urged the defects in that charter, as an 
argument against the attempt to establish 
a college, we might never have been 


permitted to rejoice in the existence of 


Harvard, 

Still his criticism is not without value. 

For an obvious reason it was far from 
his purpose to indicate what provisions 
such a charter should contain. 

Otherwise we can not doubt his criti- 
cism would have possessed great value. 

But, as it happens, he could not expose 
the wrong without suggesting the right. 
He could not well point out what provis- 
ions such a bill ought not to contain 
without giving a hint, at least, of those 
which, in his opinion, it ought to contain. 
In this regard, therefore, his labor is 
useful. 

It is of use in another respect. He has 
wwittingly paid a high compliment to 
the authors of those bills, by passing their 
work with so few exceptions. The friends 
of the measure, whoever they may be, 
should take courage, from the fact that 
the first attempts to frame the great pur- 
pose into law has been so little criticised 





by one so competent, not to say so eager, 
for the task. 

It is not the purpose of this notice to 
discuss the justice of President Eliot’s 
criticisms. Whether, on the whole, he 
exposes more defects in the bills reviewed 
than in the reviewer, is a question on 
which men may differ. 

One of his criticisms, however, de- 
serves mention here: 

He objects to both bills, that they pro- 
pose to locate the university in Washing- 
ton. He reminds the country that there 
are in it seven cities, every one of which 
“is vastly more important to the country 
than Washington.” Doubtless. And what 
then? It is said that seven cities once 
contended for the honor of being the 
place where Homer was born. The world 
could attend upon such a debate without 
detriment. But if seven cities had con- 
tended for the honor of being the place 
where Homer should be born, it might 
have fared ill with Homer, and the world 
might have been without the Iliad even 
until now. As President Eliot’s aim 
avowedly is to prevent the location of a 
university anywhere, his appeal to urban 
jealousies may be well-timed. But one 
would hardly have expected the President 
of Harvard to borrow the tactics ef town 
meetings in resisting a measure moved in 
the interest of education. He will re- 
member that the association which he 
addressed had declared a national uni- 
versity to bea “leading want,” zot of any 
American city, but of American educa- 
tion. He will doubtless concede, that if 
the want is to be supplied at all the uni- 
versity must be located somewhere. He, 
perhaps, can be persuaded that if it were 
proposed to locate such an institution 
anywhere else, even in Boston, adversa- 
ries, With but a fraction of his learning 
or his character, could have sounded the 
alarm to local jealousy with as much 
alacrity and possibly with as much effect 
as he has done. 

After all, it remains that if such a uni- 
versity is to be established it may as well 
be in Washington as elsewhere. And 
there are three reasons why it should be 
in Washington and not elsewhere: 
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First. Some lawyers think that Con- 
gress derives its authority to establish a 
university solely from the clause which 
gives it supreme legislative control over 
the District of Columbia, and that of 
course it must be placed within the Dis- 
trict or not placed anywhere. 

Second. There is in Washington mate- 
rial indispensable to a thoroughly-equip- 
ped university, which is not found else- 
where, and cannot be provided without 
great expense. Of this character are the 
Observatory, the Congressional Library, 
the Bureau of Patents, of Agriculture 
and of Education, the Coast Survey and 
the Smithsonian Institute. 

Third. The Departments now collect a 
great many young men who would help 
stock the classes in the university, and it 
is confidently believed that the university 
would soon collect thousands of young 
men who would equip the departments 
better and cheaper than they have ever 
been equipped. 

It is not difficult to demonstrate that 
such a university, properly endowed, 
would in two decades, if not in one, col- 
lect classes of young men who would 
perform the clerical work of the Depart- 
ments better than it has ever been done, 
and at an annual saving of cost equal to 
the whole annual expenditure of the uni- 
versity. 

If it were resolved that a national uni- 
versity should be, and the only question 
to be settled was where it should be, these 
three considerations of themselves might 
justify the selection of Washington in- 
stead of another city. 

But the great question is, Shall the Na- 
tional Government establish a university ? 

It seems strange that such a man as 
President Eliot should answer such a 
question in the negative. The reasons 
he assigns in support of that answer 
seem stranger still. 

There are those who may think the ex- 
penditure demanded by such an enter- 
prise is beyond the present ability of the 
National Treasury. 

President Eliot does not plead the pov- 
erty of the treasury. 


There may be those who think the | 





founding of such an institution is outside 
of the constitutional authority of the Na- 
tional Government. 

President Eliot does not plead the lim. 
itations of the Constitution. 

There may be those who think the pro. 
vision already made for intellectual cul. 
ture is sufticient—that our schools are 
adequate to the demands of our scholars. 

President Eliot does not say that. 

His position is that such is not the duty 
of the Government. His language is: 

“There is then no foundation whatever 
for the assumption that it is the duty of 
our Government to establish a National 
University.” 

“The general notion that a beneficent 
government should provide and control 
an elaborate organization for teaching, 
just as it maintains an army, a navy ora 
post office, is of European origin, being 
a legitimate corrollary to the theory of 
government by divine right.” 

This comes from the head of Harvard 
University, that noble outgrowth of one 
of the earliest laws ever enacted on this 
continent. The men who enacted it 
had rather conspicuously remonstrated 
against “the theory of government by 
divine right.” 

This comes from a citizen of Massa- 
chusetts. That State has not been distin- 
guished for her attachment to “the the. 
ory of government by divine right.” She 
is rather distinguished “for an elaborate 
organization for teaching,” provided and 
controlled by government. 

Does President Eliot speak for Massa- 
chusetts to-day? Alas, how very dead 
Horace Mann must be! How long is it 
since Massachusetts declared by the lips 
of Horace Mann, that “legislators and 
rulers ave responsible? In our country, 
and in our times, no man is worthy the 
honored name of statesman who does 
not include the highest practicable edu- 
cation of the people in all his plans of 
administration. He may have eloquence, 
he may have a knowledge of all history, 
jurisprudence, and by them he might 
claim, in other countries, the elevated 
rank of a statesman; but, unless he 
speaks, plans, labors at all times and in 
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all places for the culture and education 
of the whole people, he is not, he can not 
be an American statesman.” 

Has the wisdom of Horace Mann be- 
come foolishness in the eyes of Massa- 
chusetts? Or has the wisdom of Massa- 
chusetts become foolishness in the eyes 
of President Eliot ? 

“ Moreover,”’ argues the latter, “ for 
most Americans these arguments prove a 
great deal too much; for if they have the 
least tendency to persuade us that Gov- 
ernment should direct any part of secu- 
lar education, with how much greater 
force do they apply to the conduct by 
government of the religious education of 
the people.” * * . * * 

“These propositions are indeed the 
main arguments for an established re- 
ligion.” 

But in Massachusetts, government has 
directed a great part of secular education, 
and yet has attempted no control of the 
religious education of the people. In all 
the New England States, in most of the 
States of the Union, government takes 
more or less care for the mental culture 
of the people, but in none of them does 
it assume any direction of their religious 
culture. On the contrary, France, Spain, 
Italy, Austria and other European States 
have long been strict to prescribe a reli- 
gion to their subjects, but until recently 
have given little heed to their education. 
In fact the President of Harvard has 
simply reversed the whole practice and 
logic of governments. The rule has been 
that those which assumed a divine right 
to reign have felt no dependence upon 
popular intelligence, and have made little 
or no provision for it. But governments 
which emanate from the people can not, 
if they try rid themselves of the con- 
sciousness that the stream will be as the 
fountain. 

In such, “government and law, which 
ought to be the allies of justice and the 
eternal foes of violence and wrong, will 
be moulded into the similitude of the 
public mind, and will answer to it, as in 
water, face answereth to face.” 

Such governments cannot degrade the 





standard of popular intelligence without 
self degradation. 

And it is observable also that govern- 
ments which systematically neglect the 
care of the minds are very apt to charge 
themselves with the cure of the souls of 
their subjects, while those which honest- 
ly enlighten the minds of their people 
do not care or do not dare to lay a shackle 
on their souls. 

President Eliot can not have failed to 
discover that there is a vast difference 
between the office of secular and that of 
spiritual teacher. 

In science mankind is pretty well 
agreed what to teach. The facts of sci- 
ence most men will receive without a 
surgical operation. 

The State which undertakes to propa- 
gate those facts has only to build and not 
to destroy. It fills a void already exist- 
ing, and is not obliged to make one. But 
in religion men are, unhappily, not quite 
agreed what to teach. The State which 
undertakes to propagate religion has to 
tear down a great deal in order to build 
a little. 

To establish one religion it must pro- 
scribe a good many; and all history testi- 
fies that no surgery is so cruel as that to 
which governments have resorted to in- 
culcate religious persuasions. 

President Eliot is right when he says, 
“religion is the supreme human interest.” 

Truereligion is indeed. How do we 
know that itis not, rightly considered, 
the only human interest? When the world 
shall be properly enlightened how do we 
know but it will discover after ull that 
Jesus was right when he assured us that 
if we would once find the kingdom of 
God, food and clothing and other things 
would be easily attainable, in fact thrown 
in. 

Thereason why American governments 
are not permitted to assume control of 
spiritual culture is not that religion is 
not of sufficient importance. It is plainly 
because government does not know enough. 
For centuries governments thought them- 
selves competent to the task, and attempt- 
ed it. Their success has not been approv- 
ed by the general sentiment of this coun- 
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try. 


But President Eliot speaks with sig- | 
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When the human understanding shal} 


nificant accuracy when he implies that | be enlarged and properly strengthened 


the idea of an established church is un- } | 


welcome only to most Americans. 
not blind to the tact that part of the 
American people fondly cherish that | 
idea. But that portion of our people are 


not the friends of a national university. | 


They are quite as little the friends of 
Harvard. Still less are they the friends 
of public schools. 

Representatives of that party but a few 
days since assembled in St. Louis, and 
there— 

Resolved, That the system of State education 
now established in most of the States, by its fail- 
ure to provide proper instruction for the young 
and its enlightening the head to the entire neg- 
lect of the heart culture, meets with our unquali- 
fled sngranntion, unjustly taxing, as it does, a 
large class of our people who cannot, without 
danger to the faith and morality oi their offspring, 
avail themselves of its advantages.” 

Such men are charlatans who would 
impose on mankind a creed which they 
themselves do not believe, or they are 
cowards, who fear that Christ’s gospel 
will be rejected if offered to the human 
understanding strengthened by the meat 
of science unmingled with the saliva of 
a church catechism. President Eliot 
doubtless does not mean to be the ally of 
that party. But it is an ill omen that he 
appears to demand that the Government 
shall abandon the cause of secular educa- 
tion because it leads to a State religion, 
while that other and larger party de- 
mands the same abandonment because it 
does not lead to a State religion. 

Unquestionably “religion is the su- 
preme human interest.” How does it 
happen, then, that almost two thousand 
years after the resurrection, Christian ef- 
fort is distracted still by the claims of so 
many churches, and yet, numerous as 
they are, that one-half the world abjures 
them all? If human endeavor could ex- 
pound the supreme human interest to su- 
preme human ignorance, would it not be 
already better understood than it is? Not 
alone the pillars of the true State, but 
the altars of the true Church await the 


by the inculcations of unerring science, 


He is} by that knowledge which Bacon declares 


to be “nothing but a representation of 
truth,’ we shall be in no danger of a reli- 
gion sustained by the arbitrary rescript 
of a State; but we snall have a State made 
stable by the precepts of religion— a re- 
ligion not resting on superstition and 
embraced by bigotry, but a religion rest. 
ing on revelation and approved by rea. 
son. Then the spirit of Jesus will ap- 
pear again treading down the floods of 
anarchic violence, and His resistless 
voice will once more be heard command. 
ing all human turbulence “ be still.” 

It is possible President Eliot does not 
mean to exclude all government from the 
work of education, but only to exclude 
the Government of the United States. 

His argument is not consistent with 
that restricted view. Nor could an ar 
gument consistent with that view be 
framed. 

Manifestly education is a matter of 
private concern only, or it is matter of 
public concern also. If of private con- 
cern it should be left to the individual, 
and all government should let it alone. 
But if of public concern government 
should attend to it. Not any one govern- 
ment exclusively, but every government 
clothed with any authority over the pub- 
lic welfare should contribute to the work 
according to its ability and its opportu- 
nity. Undoubtedly, under our political 
system, the work is left mainly to the 
control of the several States, but if the 
National Government can help, it should. 

It is possible also that President Eliot 
does not mean to exclude Government 
from the work of primary education, but 
only from that of secondary or academic 
instruction. Still the fact remains that 
the education of the citizen is of value to 
the State or it is not. 

If it be conceded that partial education 
is of some value, it will hardly be denied 
that thorough education is of more value. 
Besides, it was in this precise way that 





support of a higher and more general 
intellectual culture. 





the builders of our National Government 
intended it should aid the cause of men- 
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Above the Common Schools. 


talculture. It was in this precise way 
that Washington and Madison so inces- 
santly urged the Government to aid. 

And it is only in this way of founding 
central schools, like colleges and univer- 
sities, that the National Government can 
well aid. 





@ 
ABOVE THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 


An education, such as is furnished in 
our ungraded common schools, valuable 
as it is in many respects, is not all that 
the youth of the State ought to receive. 
It does not make the kind of men and 
women that give character and dignity to 
aCommonwealth and manage its affairs 
in the best manner. By itself it would 
dwarf our whole people by not giving 
them room to grow. The culture it fur- 
nishes is not deep, nor broad, nor high, 
nor rich enough. Something above the 
common schools is wanted. What are we 
doing in that direction? Our statistics in 
this department of education are lament- 
ably deficient, but it is possible, perhaps, 
to approximate the right results. The 
school superintendents of the State, report 
1433 schools in which the higher branch- 
ts are taught. These include High} 
schools, graded schools with departments | 
for higher instruction, and ungraded | 
schools with a few pupils studying one or | 
more of the higher branches. The aver- 
age number of pupils studying the higher 
branches in each of these schools does 
notexceed twenty, which would make the | 
whole number 23,660. If to this number | 
we add 2,000 for the pupils in the city of | 
Philadelphia, who are in the High schools 
and advanced departments of the gram- 
mar schools, and we have an aggregate of | 
30,660, or about one out of thirty of the | 
children in the common schools of the 
State, who are studying one or more 
branches beyond the mere clementary | 
course prescribed by law. 

The late census, the results of which in 
respect to these items do not differ very 
Widely from the facts as reported by the 
superintendents, sets Pennsylvania down | 
a having one hundred and thirty-eight 
academies with 10,987 pupils, and four. 
hundred private day and boarding schools 
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with 16,100, the number of pupils in both 
classes of schools being 27,087. If half 
of these pupils study the higher branches, 
and that isa high estimate, it will give 
us 13,594 as the number of “upper” 
scholars in this class of schools. 

In this computation we must also take 
into consideration the Normal schools 
and Normal institutes, for all of them im- 
part academical instruction. About 3,000 
students attended these institutions the 
past year and probably two-thirds of them 
studied one or more of the higher branch- 
es; and, if so, the addition made here to 
the number engaged in higher studies 
should be 2,000. 

Summing up, we find some 45,000 out 
of the 1,200,000 persons of school age in 
the State, or out of the 900,000 children 
attending school the past year, who are 
engaged in the study of one or more 
branches of knowledge beyond the ele- 
ments. The number of those who will 
pursue to any considerable extent a lib- 
eral course of learning is much smaller. 
Superficial as must be the education of 
the masses under such a condition of 
things as is indicated by these facts, sad 
as is the thought that so much of the tal- 
ent that is born in the State must go to 
waste, earnest as should be the efforts 
made to remove the defects in the system 
which produce the evil, I am gratified 
that the figures do not show something 
worse. Several times recently, in a public 
manner, I have stated that while our com- 
mon schools are making very rapid pro- 
gress, secondary and higher education 
amongst us is standing still if not going 
backwards. In this statement further in- 
vestigation satisfies me that I was mis- 
taken. I now believe there never was a 
time in all her history when Pennsylvania 
had so many young persons, relatively to 
her population, studying the higher 


| branches of knowledge as she has at this 


time. Most of the old classical acade- 
mies have indeed died out, but their place 
is more than supplied by the graded 
schools, High schools, Normal schools 
and a new race of academies and semina- 
ries. Not so large a proportion of stu- 
dents, perhaps, in these ‘upper schools”’ 
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study Latin and Greek as was formerly 
the case; but for better or worse, in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the times, they 
are studying the sciences instead. Not so 
large a proportion, perhaps, go up from 
them to the colleges to pursue a course of 
study in the classic languages; but pro- 
portionally many more seek further in- 
struction in scientific and technical 
schools. This statement is made with 
great gratification; and yet the condition 
of our common schools is so much more 
flourishing than that of the schools im- 
mediately above them as to reveal plainly 
the neglect which the latter have suffered. 
If we are not to stunt the intellectual 
growth of the children of the Common- 
wealth by feeding them exclusively upon 
the weakest of mental food, more effort 
must be made to provide something 
stronger and more nutritive. What can 
be done in this direction? Two things, I 
think. 

1. Encourage in all proper ways the 
grading of public schools wherever they 
can be graded, and the establishment in 
connection with them of High schools 
and departments for higher instruction. 
The number of graded schools has been 
more than trebled within the last ten 
years; this rate of growth must be kept 
up. It would be a judicious expenditure 
of money to grant, as has been done in 
some States, a special appropriation out 
of the common school fund to every pub- 
lic High school. 

2. Academies and seminaries, with ac- 
commodations for boarding, when coming 
up to a certain standard in their build- 
ings, equipments, course of study and 
corps of instructors should be recognized 
by legislative enactment as filling an im- 
portant place in our system of education 
that cannot be otherwise occupied. Insti- 
tutions of this kind now existing would 
enter upon a more vigorous life and new 
ones would spring up in many places, if, 
while not encroaching upon their indi- 
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judicious legislation without the expendi- 
ture of a single dollar of money on the 
part of the State, some hundreds of acad- 
emies and seminaries, planted in every 
county and almost every town, might be 
made to work in entire unison with the 
common school system, being to a proper 
extent under the supervision of its officers 
and fed,by pupils from its ungraded 
schools. — 

Above all, our people must be enlight- 
ened with respect to the value of higher 
education. The fact previously stated 
that not more than five per centum of our 
youth take a single step beyond the near- 
est common ungraded school course, 
shows a public sentiment that must be 
changed and quickly. Stones must no 
longer be given our children, when they 
are asking for bread.—Report of Hon. J. 
P. WickERSsHAM, State Supt. Penna., 1873. 

[It is presumed that the per centum is 
lower in Wisconsin-probably much lower; 
but until statistics are gathered, it is a 
matter of conjecture —Eds. Jour. Ed.] 





COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN ILLINOIS, 


There is a bill for Compulsory Educa- 
tion now under consideration in the Ili- 
nois Legislature,which by the moderation 
of its provisions and the simplicity of its 
details, presents the entire question of 
enforced instruction freed from most of 
the complications which embarrass it in 
other places. It provides that every pa- 
rent or guardian of a child between the 
ages of nine and fourteen, who resides in 
a district where there is a school within 
two miles, shall send the child to some 
school for at least three months of each 
year, unless an equal amount of instruc- 
tion is given at home, or unless the child 
is reasonably proficient in the ordinary 
branches of English education. It is 
made the duty of the school officers to 
prosecute for any violation of this duty 
occurring in their respective districts, the 
penalty assigned being from one to five 





viduality or denominational predilections, 
the State instead of frowning upon them, | 
would publicly recognize them as co. | 
workers in the great cause of the educa. | 
tion of the people. JI believe that by | 


dollars for each week (not exceeding 
thirteen weeks in any year) during which 
the law is violated. <A neglect of this 
duty, after proper notice has been given, 
subjects the school officers to a penalty of 
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from five to twenty-five dollars for each 
neglect. Provision is made for the sup- 
ply of books to indigent children, and in 
cases where they have not suitable cloth- 
ing, to supply that also. This bill was 
somewhat fully discussed in the House of 
Representatives, and although it met with 
considerable opposition, it finally passed. 
It has received its first reading in the 
Senate, but has not yet come up for final 
action. 

The opposition to this and to similar 
measures rests of course upon the broad 
principle, which is now never denied, that 
the ideal of government is the least pos- 
sible interference with the individual and 
the family. But it is evident on the other 
hand that there are certain matters of such 
vital interest to the very existence of 
society that the State cannot remain 
stranger to them. The public health is 
one of these interest. No plea of indi- 
vidual rights is ever considered valid to 
uphold a man in sustaining a nuisance 
which is likely to breed a pestilence 
among his neighbors; and no man is jus- 
tified in resisting any scheme of sanitary 
regulations which has been adopted by 
the body politic for the protection of the 
general health. It may be said that ignor- 
ance is an evil of such dangerous import- 
ance to the public welfare that the same 
compulsory measures of correction are 
necessary. No man can be a safe citizen 
of a republican government who votes 
for the enactment of laws which he is un- 
able to read; and the State, as a matter 
of self-preservation, may seem to have a 
tight to demand that his child shall not 
grow up in equal ignorance. All, or 
nearly all, agree in regarding a system of 
gratuitous education as desirable, but 
there is still some difference of opinion 
inregard to the desirability of a system 
of compulsory instruction. We have 
little doubt that the power to provide for 
it does come within the legitimate prov- 
ince of the State, but the expediency of 
exercising that power is a matter requir- 
ing the most thorough consideration. 
We have no doubt of the right of the 
Legislature to regulate the traffic in ardent 
spirits, but the experience of years has 





shown that it is almost beyond the reach 
of human intelligence to say just what 
degree of severity in the is most effectual 
and most easily executed. The details of 
any law for compulsory education are 
therefore of the utmost importance. If 
the law be oppressive or vexatious in any 
of its provisions, so as to exite against it 
the hostility of the ignorant classes for 
whose benefit it is intended, it will be 
virtually impossible to carry it into effect. 
In a country the basis of whose political 
system is the independent township, it is 
impracticable to carry any law into effect 
the details of which are in conflict with 
the general domestic sense of the citi- 
zens. Such laws, when they are passed, 
after a short period of annoying and 
rather demoralizing contests, remain as 
dead letters upon the statute books, to the 
scandal and the detriment of good goy- 
ernment. 

In the State of Illinois, the matter is 
free from some of the complications which 
attend it here, and the need of some such 
measure is very apparent. In 1870, out 
of an aggregate population of two mil- 
lions and a half, 86,000 could not read, 
and 133,000 could not write, making an 
illiterate total of nearly ten per centum. 
This is a state of things which demands 
the exercise of all legitimate means of 
remedy. The bill proposed seems to be, 
on the whole, a moderate and prudent 
measure. If it is adopted, the whole 
country will be interested in watching the 
success of this attempted solution of a 
most momentous question, from a State 
which has already given us the benefit of 
several curious and important studies in 
political science—WNew York Tribune. 





CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


[We present three extracts upon this 
subject.—Eds. Jour. Ed.] 

In my last annual report, I stated that 
the By-Law in regard to suspensions had 
not been found adequate to prevent the 
frequent occurrence of the most heinous 
offenses in the schools on the part of 
vicious boys—such as insulting and out- 
rageous language to teachers, violent and 
injurious assaults upon their fellow-pupils, 
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the wanton destruction of school property, 
and gross disobedience and constant dis- 
regard of the rules of the school. The 
careful and thorough investigation of this 
matter by a Committee of the Board, hav- 
ing resulted not simply in fully proving 
the accuracy of this statement, but in 
showing that the evil is of far greater 
magnitude than was represented in the 
report, there is no need of any farther 


statement of facts by me. The state of 


the case must be apparent to al!—there is 
alarge class of boys whom our schools 
do not and cannot restrain, and whom, 
therefore, they cannot benefit, but must 
send adrift, to find their way inevitably 
to the reformatories and prisons, after 
having committed those injuries to the 
community which our school system was 
designed to prevent. 

But it must be borne in mind that these 
boys cannot be thus expelled from our 
schools until they have proved themselves 
incorrigible. How much injury must they 
have committed in the school, by their 
lawlessness and their bad example, how 
much time of the other pupils must they 
have wasted, and how much of the phys- 
ical strength and nervous energy of the 
teachers must they have consumed, before 
they have reached that maturity of mis- 
conduct to entitle the principal to regard 
them as incorrigible! At last, however, 
this consummation is reached, and the 
parents are notified that their child has 
been expelled from the school, because he 
cannot be restrained. When they consult 
the law they find that the parents, guar- 
dians, and others having the care or cus- 
tody of children, shall be entitled to send 
them to any of the schools; but they are 
told that this privilege is only applicable 
tosuch children as, by the mildness of 
their character, are amenable to kind and 
gentle influences, and that a head-strong, 
turbulent, or obstinate boy has no right 
to claim the privileges of education, al- 
though education implies training and 
discipline as well as instruction. It is 
fair to presume that many of the great 
characters of history remarkable for their 
firmness, p 

le 


a 
Ss, pe 
will, would have been candidates for ex. 


rsistence of purpose, and iron , 


pulsion had they in early age attended 
schools in which there was so great a de. 
ficiency in the means of control. 

There is no doubt that thousands of 
children are roaming the streets, deprived 
of the benefits of school training, and 
growing up in ignorance and vice; and 
the expediency of requiring the attend- 
ance of all such children at the public 
schools by a compulsory law has been 
earnestly advocated. The principle oa 
which our school system is based is, that 
it is the duty of government to protect 
society from the evils of ignorance and 
its inseparable concomitant, crime. Ed- 
ucated citizens are a blessing to the com- 
munity, and every uneducated citizen a 
curse. If this principle is correct, the 
question has been properly asked, What 
right have the official custodians of pub- 
lic education to deprive any children of 
its benefits, unless those children have 
become amenable to treatment in a refor- 
matory school? What legal expulsion 
from a public school can there be of a 
child for disobedience, for instance, when 
disobedience is the law of a child’s na- 
ture? It is true that some children are 
very readily controlled, but it is also true 
that some of the most promising children 
are so self-willed as to be almost incapa 
ble of instruction and discipline. It is 
also true that in some families there is 
very efficient discipline, and that the chil- 
dren of such families can be easily gov- 
erned in school by influences brought to 
bear upon them at home; but there is a 
very large class of pupils who are under 
very little restraint at home. There are 
pupils, the sons of widowed mothers, who 
| cannot be restrained at all at home; and 
when these are turned from the school 
they are lost indeed. To these children 
the city owes an education, and in order 
to be able to bestow it, it is bound by 
every obligation of right and duty to 
govern them, and if its chosen officers 
expel them they evade a most solemn re- 
sponsibility. 

In my last Annual Report I recom- 
; mended that, as “moral suasion” had 
failed to restrain a large class of the pu- 
| pils, the right to inflict corporal punish- 
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ment should be restored to the principals. 
In the opinion upon which this recom- 
mendation was based, I have been greatly 
strengthened by the conclusion at which 
the Investigating Committee, before re- 
ferred to, arrived, and which prompted 
them to report unanimously in favor of 
such restoration, as well as by the fact, 
that after a full discussion in open Board, 
so large a number of its members were 
also in favor of the restoration. As, 
however, the report of the Committee 
has not been adopted, the question what 
shall be done with persistently disobe- 
dient and disorderly pupils is still an 
open one; and I commend it to the earn- 
est consideration of the Board during the 
ensuing year.—Report of Hon. HENRY 
Krppxe, Supt. New York City, 1873. 





I regret to state, as the result of repeat- 
ed surveys of the whole field during the 
last nine years that, since the abolition of 
all forms of corporal punishment, the 
discipline of a large number of our male 
schools has sensibly deteriorated, although 
order is in great part still preserved; that 
the impetus which long and steady pro- 
gress has given to this in common with 
other portions of the system, is in some 
important respects disappearing; that in 
consequence of the absorption of an un- 
precedentedly large part of their time and 
energy in simply maintaining order, 
hundreds of our experienced teachers, 
whose skill as principals or as class-teach- 
ers has been again and again demonstrated, 
are no longer able, even with their yet 
fuller experience, to secure results equal 
in quality and quantity to those of past 
years; that that vital element of every 
true educational system, the discipline of 
the will, by means of reasonable and 
effective restraint, is in many instances 
disappearing, or is virtually resolving 
itself into an appeal of the teacher, who 
is in the right, to the forbearance of the 
pupil, who is in the wrong; that the 
effects of this new and unwholesome 
Strain upon the teachers’ nervous systems 
are frequently as visible in their harrassed 





appearance as in the changed character 


of the results of their labors; that the! 
2—Vol. IV, Ne. 4. 
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principals and teachers have fouad them- 
selves driven into questionable expedients, 
one of the most natural, common, and 
yet most injurious of which, is the con- 
fession of the want of the requisite power 
to control, in the appeal to direct parenta! 
interference with school government; 
that this appeal, now so frequently made, 
is so vexatious to many of the parents 
thus appealed to, that the pupil is at last 
either sent to some parochial school from 
which no such appeal is likely to come, 
or, as is more usually the case, receives 
at home and in at least equal measure, 
that corporal punishment which, for his 
sake, has been abolished in school. The 
old axiom, “Qui facit per alium, facit 
per se,” can scarcely have a more perti- 
nent application. 

Whatever the evils which the present 
by-law upon this subject may have sought 
to remedy, they are far exceeded, in my 
judgment, both in character and numbers, 
by those that have followed its establish- 
ment. So far from abolishing corporal 
punishment for offenses in school, it is 
obvious that it has simply transferred it, 
in part at least, and often with enhanced 
severity, to other and frequently less ju- 
dicious agents, while, on the other hand, 
thousands of that large, dangerous, and 
sadly-increasing element of our social 
system, boys who are under no restraint 
at home, and who are most of all profited 
by it in school, are thus systematically 
trained to confidence in the victory of 
their own vicious willfulness over whole- 
some law and manifest right. 


I leave to you, as your own proper 
function, the suggestion of the remedy or 
remedies. I have not sought to argue, 
but simply to present the facts as they 
have forced themselves upon my atten- 
tion, and, under a strong sense of duty to 
the schoois and to the community, to 
comply with your direction to report upon 
the order and discipline. It only remains 
briefly to add that in the female depart- 
ments these matters continue in their 
long-established excellent condition.— 
Report of T. F. Harrison, Asst. Supt. V 
Y. City. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT.—A report, in INCOMPETENT TEACHERS. 
these times, could hardly be considered aah 
. 4 ra je yy, 2ge} j ; 
complete without some reference to this | There is no profession or calling, in 
subject. We are of those, however, who | Which incompetency, if accompanied 
firmly believe that the cry against the | with a moderate amount of discretion, 
use of corporal punishment in school, is | €82 be so completely hidden, as in this, 
loudest from those who know the least| A lawyer makes a serious blunder, and 
about school work. We do not believe | loses at once his case and the confidence 
that the best experienced teachers in the | of his client and of the community. A 
land deem it prudent, or wise, to forbid | Surgeon mis-sets a broken limb and he 
: ee eee : i t, * 

it. ‘The best disciplinarians seldom make | SVffers, in consequence of his bungling, 
ase of it, yet they do not like to be dis- | not only a loss of practice, but from a 
armed. Pseudo reformers assail it as be- | Sit for damages. An architect erects a 
ing a “relic of barbarism ;” “ brute force | building that tumbles upon the heads of 
in the man appealing to brute force in the | its occupants, and he must fice from the 
poy.’ &e.. &e. We are half inclined to | Place to escape righteous indignation and 
say nonsense! What if the “ brute force” | 22 indictment for manslaughter. <A teach- 
comes first from the boy? What if there | ¢™ however, may, with impunity, lumber 
is an open rebellion, or a personal insult | along term after term and year after year, 
offered, perhaps during the first week of | W®™pig, dulling, befogging, stupefying 
the administration of a “new teacher”?|0F crazing the tender and susceptible 
We would have as little punishment of | minds that c= canine h wa to train, and ” 
any kind, as practicable. The best man-| BOtice be taken of the irreparable injury 

oe + ote at is being » Co re but know 
aged schools are the least disciplined. | that is on = Could w is , 

a js : | r « . © Ss 7S av 
We would not have cowhides and ferules | #0W many bright, ambitious boys have 
coastitute an essential part of the school | become discouraged and disgusted with 

a | en rarlz y > 2 0 
apparatus, to be used daily, nor weekly, | S©200l work, and have been driven upon 


| . . 
| street an ic me d 
nor monthly; but only, when there seem- | the street and thence into crime; coul 


ed to be no other judicious remedy. Nor,| W@ but know how many delicate, sensi- 
would we have a mutinous boy expelled | tive natures have been crushed or driven 
from school, degraded to the street, to | into delirium, through injudicious al 
become a vagrant or a criminal, because, | 23¢ment at school, we would doubtless 
forsooth, it might be deemed inhuman,— ee much er ebeags selection of 
by compelling him to submit to whole- tenchhebs' ah we Ho of coahs. 
same restraint—to make aman of him,| Not long since I visited a primary 
We have known a person to steal that he | School. General exercises were being 
might be put into jail. We have known conducted. In response to one 01 the 
# boy to rebel in school, that he might be | (uestions a bright little seven-year old 
expelled therefrom. Expulsion was what | held up her hand, her eyes beaming with 
his heart desired ; mentite doing wrong delight and satisfaction because she could 
he was made temporarily happy. The| $!¥¢ a1 answer. She was called upon 
whip should not be used as a stimulus to| #24 gave it, essentially correct, but 
study. This is never practicable—always couched in language slightly ungrammat- 
dangerous, A mind paralyzed by fear is ical. The teacher frowned and adminis- 
in the worst condition possible, to master tered oe rebuke for the bad Hag: 
a lesson.—Report of Hon. Horack M. lish. The little head fell upon the desk 
Harz, Supt. Pub. Ins., Colorado. ‘and I saw the face no more during my 
cage ene 80 Seal Sey tg stay. Do such teachers do no harm? Is 
Tue discovery is said to have been) it any wonder that children have to be 
made in Rome on the Esquiline Hill, of | driven to such a school? It is not in the 
some enormous ancient vessels in pottery | nature of children to dislike to be taught. 
ware, the largest ever found, anc of such | They crave information. If any ore 
asize that aman could casily live in one.| doubts this, let him take the hand of 
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some little prattler, and start out for a|might. However, Prof. Phelps is no 
walk into the country, cr along the sea | easy man to handle, as the State Normal 
shore, or down the city street. Let him “Board discovered last full, when they 
discourse, in language within the com-| hauled him over the coals for “ conduct 
prehension of the child, upon the instinct | unbecoming a teacher and a gentleman” 
and skill displayed by the birds in build-| or some such thing. The whole investi- 


ing their nests; or upon the philosophical 
mechanism of the various kinds of 
shells; or, upon the manufacture of toys; | 
and see who will tire first, the teacher or | 
the taught. A school may, and should | 
be made attractive, not repulsive. This | 
will be done if the teacher has a proper | 
conception of the duties belonging to the | 
profession, a love for it, and for children, | 
coupled with an ability to read character 

and impart knowledge.—Report of Hon. 

HorackE M. Hane, Supt. Pub. Tustruction, 

Colorado. 
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THE NORMAL SCHOOL WAR, 


BY J. 8. MAHIEN, ST. PAUL. 





Fiercely has raged the war of words 
and wildly have the arms of Minnesota | 
law-makers gesticulated in the Normal | 
school at the State Capital, but still the | 
Normal schools at Winona, Mankato and | 
St. Cloud stand unscathed, to furnish | 
ample food for wrangling and printer’s | 
ink another winter. However, as one | 
eminent Senator remaaked, it is probable | 
that good will result from the agitation | 
which has been made, 


gation ended in x farce, and Prof. Phelps 
‘ame out with fiying colors. 

The Senator who distinguished him- 
self mostly by his onslaught on the Nor- 
mal Schools was I. Donnelly, Esq., for- 
merly M. C. from Minnesota. He made 
an elaborate speech in which he said that 
it was not much of a job to manufacture 
school teachers; it was in fact something 
which any man of average ability could 
do. And why should the State of Min- 
nesota expend so much money in educat- 
ing schoolma’ms when they would be 
likely to go off and get married before 
teaching any “ young ideas”? whatever, in 
the face of the fact that 500 New England 
schoolma’ms could be imported at the 


| cost of the mere freight? Why should 


the pioneers on our boaders, fighting 
with poverty, be obliged to support such 
“lordly establishments ?” 

This is patent, that Normal Schools in 
Minnesota are ahead of the development 
of the State. Yet, us our area is so large, 
and our population scattered, their num- 
ber is not sufficient to meet the wants of 
the people. Add to this that the attenc- 


'ance at the Normal] schools is large, and 





Some bitter statements were made in| the conclusion would almost be arrived 
regard to Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, principal | at that the Normal school system is not 
of Winona Normal School. That gentle-| the most judicious for teaching teachers. 
man has enemies, and perhaps not with- | In New York it was attempted during a 
out reason, for parties of undoubted ve-| series of years to train teachers in the 
racity and ability, and with abundant | colleges and academies, and several years 
means for information, say that the Wi- | since the plan was abandoned as futile. 
nona Normal School has been misman-j Supt. J. P. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, 
aged. Prof. Phelps is apparently in love | however, says that “our best academies 
with his school and does not seem to | and high schools teach the several branch- 
know that the “money thing” is not| es equally as well and in the same way as 
plentiful in a new State, but in making} our best Normal schools.” Common 
his annual report, is fond of such ex- | sense says that xs the teachers at Norma! 
pressions as ‘means should be supplied,” | schools are made ofthe same material as 
“some provision should be made,” which | outsiders, there must have been something 
sane are not welcome to the minds of} unsound in the New York system, and 
the “ horny handed” grangers who clinch | that Prof. Wickersham’s head is level. 
‘heir dear, hard-carned currency with a/ Ifa high school teacher is not able to 
stubborn wel] they | teach a student with reference to his 





vehemence—ani 
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teaching others, that teacher is unfit for 
the position he holds, and should go to 
farming or invest in a saw-horse. If all 
the academies and high schools in the 
State of Minnesota or any other State 
trained teachers, the teachers in these 
Schools being under rigorous supervision, 
with a piece of hemp, or bread and water 
for 20 years, ready for every embezzler, 
the wants of the people would be better 
supplied and money would be saved. But 
with three Normal Schools on the hands 
of our good people it would not perhaps 
be expedient to make a new move, at 
least for the present. The elephant is too 
unwieldy to twirl at will between your 
thumb and fingers. 

If legislatures could do something to- 
wards raising the salaries of country 
school teachers, it would bring forward 
many persons of ability to engage in the 
“noblest of callings,” and soon there 
would be little occasion for the Normal 
School then. 





oe 
INSTRUCTION IN HISTORY. 





BY PROF. W. F. ALLEN, STATE UNIVERSITY. 





The reason that History is found the 
most difficult and unsatisfactory of all 
branches to teach, is that teachers do not 
form to themselves a clear conception 
what it is that the pupil should learn. 
There is a sort of superstition attaching 
to the past, which requires us to chron- 
icle as historical events, occurrences 
which would hardly: make any impression 
on us if they were contemporaneous; and 
to burden our minds with strings of names 
and dates which have neither interest nor 
meaning for us; just as we feel bound to 
prize as treasures of literature masses of 
rhyme which we should never take the 
pains to read if they were fresh from 
Appleton’s or Osgood’s counters. Let it 
be remembered that life—especially the 
school-life—is very short, while the facts 
of history are infinite in number; and that 
it is a wrong to the child’s mind to cram it 
with any facts but those which will be of 
some benefit to it. 

Now history, in the lower school-years, 
is nota disciplinary study, but one the 
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sole value of which consists in the knoy}. 
edge which is acquired. I might except 
the disciplinary value to the memory of 
learning bare facts; but this is not its 
value as history—for this purpose the class 
might as well commit to memory the list 
of unclaimed letters in the post-office, 
published in the daily paper. At any 
rate, apart from this, history is learned, at 
this stage, merely for the facts. Further, 
these facts are so innumerable, and de. 
pend so much upon one another for their 
full understanding, that it is hardly too 
much to say that the only way to acquire 
them is by copious reading. A boy who 
has a taste for books, and who has access 
to plenty of interesting historical works, 
will learn history fast enough; there is 
no danger about that. And for sucha 
boy the only rule is to read what he is 
interested in. One will take Bancroft or 
Hildreth as a starting point, and contin. 
ue with Palfrey, Irving, Parkman and 
other special histories of his native coun- 
try. Another will select that series of 
distinguished American historians, con- 
sisting of Kirk, Prescott and Motley, and 
add to them Robertson,Froude, D’ Aubigne 
and Ranke, until he has stored away a 
great amount of knowledge of this critical 
period of modern European history. And 
so on, the boy who has a taste for histor- 
ical reading, needs nothing but to be 
turned loose into a library. 

Nothing else, that is to say, for the 
acquisition of facts; for the most indus- 
trious reader requires something to ar- 
range and systematise his knowledge. 
And what a boy or girl who reads history 
requires, in order to digest his reading, is, 
in the main, precisely what every boy and 
girl requires, as a basis and guide for fu- 
ture reading, and as knowledge, indispev- 
sable to even the lowest degree of culture. 

These requirements are: first, an outline 
of chronology, secondly a knowledge of 
the great decisive events and names 0! 
history—as we may call them, Aistoried 
distances and historical emphasis. The miné 
should be able to direct itself promptly 
and accurately to those names and events 
which form turning points or critica 
moments in the development of the race: 
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and to place them with precision at the 
proper distances from one another, and in 
their proper relations to one another. 

A knowledge of chronology does not 
necessarily require or imply a knowledge 
of dates. A few of the great leading 
dates of history had better be fixed with 
precision in the memory, as landmarks; 
but even these can hardly be called indis- 
pensable. If one has nothing but such 
round numbers as these—starting with 
the Christian era, to fix upon 300 as the 
date of the establishment of Christianity, 
500 as the overthrow of the Empire, 800 | 
for Charlemagne and 1500 for the Refor- | 
mation, he has a really accurate outline | 
of Chronology, s.fficient, so far as it goes, | 
for the purposes of reading. Still, there | 
isno memory so defective but may easily | 
store up a dozen exact dates, which will 
serve as landmarks for the entire course | 
of history. Such landmarks may be: | 

B.C. 753. Assumed date of foundation of | 

Rome. 
Battle of Marathon. 
Second Punic War. | 
Death of Julius Cesar. 
Council of Nicea. 
Overthrow of Western Em- | 
pire. 
Charles the Great crowned | 
Emperor. 
NormanConquest of England. 
Great Interregnum. 
Commencement of Reforma- 
tion. 
Peace of Westphalia. 
French Revolution. 


490. 

218. 

44, 

A.D. 325. 
476. 


800. 


1066. 
1250. 
1517. 


1648. 
1789. 

I think if a person knows these twelve 

dates, and the events associated with them, 

he has a tolerable outline of Chronology. 

But I should combine with these exact 

dates another series of round dates, by 

epochs of 500 and 250 years. For exam- 
ple: 

B.C. 1500. 
1250. 
1000. 
750. 
500. 


Egyptian Empire. 
Assyrian Empire. 
Hebrew Monarchy. | 
Empire of Nineveh. | 
Persian Empire. 
Flourishing period of Greece. 
Roman Republic. 
Roman Empire. 
Organization of 
Church. 
Barbarian kingdoms. 
Carolingian dynasty. 
Development of Feudalism. | 


250. 
A.D. 0. 


250. Christian 





500. 


750. 
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1000. 


1250. 


German Empire. 

The Crusades. 

Culmination of papal power.. 
Downfall of Feudalism. 

The Reformation. 

Spanish ascendency. 

French ascendency. 

Period of Revolutions. 
English ascendancy. 


1500. 


1750. 


By inserting in some of the intermedi- 
ate spaces, the most important character- 
istic of the intervening period, we have: 
here a representation of the great dynastic 
changes of history, sufficiently complete 
and exact for practical purposes. 





In considering how to supply the first 
requirement—an outline of chronology— 
we have reached a partial solution of the 
second problem, how to bring out and 
emphasize the important facts of history. 
This chronological scheme contains twen- 
ty items; add the twelve leading dates 
before given, and we have thirty-two im- 
portant facts of history impressed upon 
the memory. Let us now add twelve 
names, with which we may associate most 
of the important events which are not 


| associated with any of these thirty-two. 


These may be: Solon, Alexander, Han- 
nibal, Cicero, Mahomet, Alfred, Charles 
the Bold, Columbus, William of Orange, 
Cromwell, Peter the Great and Frederick 
II. of Prussia. It is not likely that any 
two persons would select precisely the 
same set, either of names or of dates; 
these are given by way of illustration and 
suggestion. It will be observed that 
many of the greatest names of history— 
Cesar, Constantine, Charles the Great,. 
Gregory VII., Luther, Gustavus Adol- 
phus, and Napoleon, are already provided 
for in connection with the dates previous- 
ly given. American events are excluded, , 
and will be considered separately. 

In presenting his pupils some such out 
line as that here sketched, the teacher 
should be careful to impress upon them 
that this is nothing but a foundation, and 
that it will be of very little service unless. 
accompanied and followed up by abund- 
ant reading. It would be well to require 
them to read Freeman’s “ Outlines of 
History,” or some such work, in connec- 
tion with these lessons;-and upon every 
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eveat und every name, fo encourage what-| sons in the book to tac outline thus 
ever collateral reading is in their power. | sketched. 
If I knew any text-book of Universal) Thus: we will suppose the class to have 
History which contained just what I | reached the year B. C. 500 in the book 
think a class needs, | would gladly re-/| At this stage, let the teacher put upon the 
commend it; as it is, the teacher can | board, in a tabular form, the facts which 
make good use of any that he finds, for | he wishes to impress upon them strongly 
the lessons to be learned and recited, and | for this period. For example, combining 
can supplement them by the course here | the three classes of facts specitied above: 
described. 1500. Egyptian Empire. 
a : oo, ; | Moses. [with account of Exodus.] 
The precise method of doing this must) 1250. Assyrian Empire. 
vary with circumstances. To carry out, 1000. Hebrew Monarchy. 


this scheme perfectly would require more me [refer to David and Solomon. | 
: 153. Foundation of Rome. 


time and access to more books than can 750. Empire of Nineveh. 
be assumed with all teachers. What can [read in Book of Kings about 
the hard-working teacher do, who has Sennacherib and other kings; 


and give account of Layard’s 


no special familiarity with the subject A ; 
3 discoveries. ] 


oe + Se: ew © as nieicats. 4 - = : 2 P ; 
which he is required to te zen, and whose Solon [with early Grecian history] 
time is too fully occupied with other du-; 500. Persian Empire. [The history of 
ties to allow him to make minute pre- Cyrus connects this with Baby- 


lon, and so with the capture of 
Jerusalem. | 

The same method can then be applied 
to successive periods, as the several great 
epochs of history are reached. 

We cannot assume a teacher to have the 
use of such apparatus in the way of charts 
und maps as he ought to have; he must 
| make the most of what he has, and show 
| upon his modern maps the boundaries of 
ithe ancient empires. To assist him in 
ithis, for the use of a teacher of general 
2 ian i | history, I know no historical atlas so good 
- must be within the power of almost |us Labberton’s, which is inadequate for 
all. | the needs of reading history,but admirable 

Next, as to the class work. In object-| for class use. Let the teacher have this 
ing to a large proportion of the detail |if possible. For modern times he will 
that we find in our text-books of history, | find Halsey’s chart very serviceable. 
Ido not mean to advise the teacher to, At another time I will take up more 
drop their use. It is better to do unprofit- | especially the subject of Instruction iu 
able work than no work at all, or than to! American History. 
do the work in.a slip-shod, superficial | sh ae ei ae com ; 

° ° COMPULSORY UNIFORMITY OF TEXT-BOOKS. 
style. Let the pupils be required to learn stint 
the book they have, until a better one is, Compulsory uniformity throughout the 
provided. And then, when the lesson is | State does not seem desirable, even if 
learned and recited; when a certain pe-| practicable. In the first place, the tend 
riod has been passed over; let the teacher, ency to routine, to unbroken sameness, is 
by some process of climination, deter-| already very great in our public schools. 
mine the names and dates that shall be | This is, in fact, though to a greater de- 
made prominent in their memory,—| gree inevitable, one of the greatest evils 
whether these given above, or some cth-| incident to any general system of public 
ers that may suit him better,—write them | education. We are obliged to deal with 
upon the blackboard, and refer the les-| pupils in masses; to prescribe rules and 


paration in history’ Of course we 
recognize the fact that such persons cun- 
not do much more than teach the book 
which is put into their hands; that we 
all admit. If he can accomplish some | 
collateral reading in connection with it— 
if it is only to read another text-book of 
the same grade—by all means let him do 
it. If his text-book is Anderson, let him 
read Freeman, or for Ancient History, 
Thalheimer, or, for modern times, Collier’s 
“Great Events of History; so much as 
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regulations, courses of study, text-books, 
discipline, checks and spurs, restraints, 
incentives, etc., for groups, classes, aver- 
ages, aggregates of scholars, rather than 
for individuals. We cannot consult or 
regard the special aptitudes, idiosynera- 
gies, needs, talents, tastes and tempera- 
ments of particular pupils, to any very 
great extent, in the instruction and man- 
agement of common schools. 

The governing unit in public education, 


as has already been said, is the mass, the | 


aggregate, the school; it cannot be the 
individual, to but a limited extent. 
Hence, as already remarked, the tendency 
is to sameness of development that is not 
so favorable to the evolution of the most 


and the best of which each individual | 
And this ts inevitable 


pupil is capable. 
in any general system of common schools, 
or even in any school. 


Now, the effect of a compulsory uni-| 
formity of text-books throughout the) 


State would 
whereas it is desirable to lessen it as much 
as possible. Under the present independ- 
ence of the local districts in respect to 
the choice of books, while there is or 
should be strict uniformity in the schools 
of each separate district, there is the 
greatest diversity in different districts, 
towns and counties; so that pupils, pass. 
ing from one district, town or county to 


be to enhance this evil, | 


|or from good ones to better ones, but for 
| the mere suke of the change itself. There 
{often comes a time in the history of a 
; school when it is quite evident that the 
| substitution of a fresh new book, for a 
| long used old one, would greatly promo‘e 
| the interest of the scholars and the good 
| of the school. In such cases, no higher 
; power should stand in the way; the direc- 
| tors should be free to do what the welfare 
of their particular school requires. The 
only important question to be considered 
in such instances is that of expense. [tf 
the parents are generally able and willing 
to procure the new book, there should be 
no official obstacle to their doing so. 
There are, of course, proper limitatious 
to this view of the subject. 
text-books should not be frequent. 
| should be adopted cautiously and wisely, 
jand always upon their merits alone, and 
‘when selected, they should be retained, 
against all the arts, eloquence and entrea- 
ties of outside parties, till they have been 
fully tested—till they have subserved 
| their best purposes, and done the most 
| service and good of which they are capa- 
= or till the consideration already a! 
| 





Shanges cof 


Books 


luded to, the manifest welfare of the 
school, reqires a change. This, as a gen 
eral rule, will take a term of years. I do 
| not think the instances are many where a 
| good book, once introduced into a public 


another, may escape from the ruts of | school and procured by all the pupils fit- 
routine in books and methods of which | ted to study it, should be changed after a 
they had become weary, to fresh books | less trial than from three to five years. 
and methods, which, even though perhaps | In a great majority of cases, such a book 


| 


intrinsically no better, serve to inspire| should be retained for a much longe: 


the pupils with fresh life and spirit. 
Under the plan of State uniformity, on 
the other hand, there would be no escape 


period than that; while now and then we 
find a book of such rare excellence and 
perennial attractiveness and adaptation, 











from the routine and stagnation of old | that there seems no limit to the period of 
books and book-methods, without leaving its usefuluess, and of course no perceived 
the public schools altogether; the same | reason why it should ever be set aside. 
unvarying monotony would be found,in; But the point is, that when the time 
this respect, in every school of the State, | does arrive when it is manifest, to those 
till it should please the State authorities | qualified to judge, that a particular book 
to make a change. | should be displaced by another, the power 
An occasional and judicious change of to make the substitution should not be 
text-books in a public school is not, in| contingent upon the will of the State 
itself, to be deprecated. On the contrary, Superintendent or of any other office: 
it is often beneficial, not oaly when the | or person, or of aay board outside of the 
change is from poor books to good ones, community or school whose interests are 
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immediately concerned. And, in like 
manner, it should not be within the pow- 
er of any outside official or board to 
require a book to be changed, which 
those most interested and best qualified to 
judge, desire still to retain. The wdfure 
of the individual schools, as estimated by 
their appointed guardians, in the exercise 
of their best judgment, aided by the 
wisest available counsels—this, and this 
only, should be permitted to govern the 
question of changing or retaining a par- 
ticular text-book. The action of the local 
school boards in the matter should be 
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This would be less obvious if the great 
body of our teachers were so thoroughly 
the masters of the subjects taught as to 
be on their own account, independent of 
text-books, able to teach ‘equally well 
with them or without them. Though 
even then the objection to State uniform- 
ity would not be without force, as will 
presently be shown. But when it is con- 
sidered how dependent most teachers are 
upon the text-books they use—upon the 
very words of their authors—the correct- 
ness of the position assumed will be very 
different. 


free alike from State functionaries, from | In all kinds of labor, the ways and 
the clashing interests of publishers, and | means, the instrumentalities and methods 


trom the importunities of their agents. 
New text-books, when changes are 
found to be desirable, should be intro. 
duced gradually; not a simultaneous 
change of the whole list, but one at a 
time—now of an arithmetic, then of a 
grammar, and the next year of a geogra- 
phy, and so on, as new Classes are formed, 
so that the expense may fall as lightly 
and as evenly as possible upon the pa. 
rents, and the general course of instruc- 
tion in the school may not be suddenly 
changed. If these rules are observed, 
every school will be kept substantially 
abreast of all real improvements in text- 
books, while the great evil of frequent 
and violent changes, and consequent irri- 
tation and burdensome expense to the 
people, will be avoided. It is only when 
unnecessary and arbitrary changes are 
made, changes not required for the wel- 
fare and efficiency of the school, but 
made under the pressure of outside and 
it may be mercenary influences, that, as a 
general rule, the people are dissatisfied 
and complain of the expense to which 
they are needlessly subjected. Against 
all such changes of text-books it is impos- 
sible to remonstrate too vehemently. 
Again: The law of 1855 in relation to 
State uniformity of text-books, maps, 
charts, etc., was objected to for the reason 
that if enforced and carried out, it would 
seriously impair the aggregate efficiency and 
power of teachers, and thus be an injury 
rather than a benefit to the schools of the 


State, as a whole. 


| 








employed, are manifold and various, al- 
most as much so as the characteristics of 
the laborers’ themselves. Hardly any 
two farmers, mechanics, merchants, man- 
ufacturers, artists, or workers in any 
other pursuit, do the same thing in pre- 
cisely the same way. Numberless famil- 
iar illustrations of this will readily occur 
to every one; I need not givethem. Each 
may do the thing quite as rapidly and as 
well as the other, though each does it 
after his own manner; and to require 
either to adopt the method of the other 
would be absurd in itself, and ensure loss 
both in the quality of the work done and 
in the time required for its performance. 
As well oblige every lady to use the same 
kind of a sewing machine, or every 
farmer the same kind of a plow or reaper. 
The end being the same, let each attam 
it in the way that is best for himself—this 
is the common sense of it, and the prac- 
tice which obtains in all the industrial 
pursuits of life. 

The same principles apply in the use of 
text-books, and in the means and methods 
of teaching, explaining and illustrating 
different sciences and branches of study 
incommon schools. Reading, spelling, 
arithmetic, geography, history, penman- 
ship, grammar, algebra, the classics, the 
natural sciences, and whatever else is 
taught in the public schools—hew differ- 
ently they are presented, taught, and illus- 
trated by different teachers. What diver- 
sity in the chosen sequence of subjects, 


jand topics, and rules; in the order and 
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methods of development; in the aids and 
instrumentalities employed; in the rela- 
tive prominence of this or that principle; 
in the manner of study, investigation, 
instruction and recitation. As teachers 
are generally consulted, and should al- 
ways be, in selecting text-books for the 
schools of which they are to have charge, 
when such selections have not already 
been made, they can suggest authors 
whose methods are most in harmony with 
their own habits of thinking and teach- 
ing, and which they can use most effect- 
ively. And when changes are made, the 
same end can be kept in view. In this 
way, by a rational eclecticism, by allow- 
ing teachers to use, so fat as practicable, 
those books which they know by expe- 
rience to be the best adapted to their own 
methods of investigation and instruction, 
and with which they can do the best work, 
itcomes to pass that, as a general rule, 
each teacher is in a condition to achieve 
the utmost of which he is capable—he is 
equipped with implements which he 
knows best how to use.—Hon. N. Batrr- 
MAN, State Supt., Ill. 





HOW AN ENGLISHMAN SEES US, 


In a recent volume on “ National Edu- 
cation and Public Elementary Schools,” 
the author, Dr. Rigg, makes the following, 
among other observations, upon Ameri- 
can schools: 

“When De Tocqueville visited the 
United States, the religious character of 
the schools was marked. Since that time 
it has, in many instances, been gradually 
fading away. It may well be doubted 
whether the moral tone of the common 
schools in the States to-day, or of the na- 
tional education generally, higher as well 
as lower, is nearly so good as at the time 
of the illustrious French philosopher's 
visit. One thing, moreover, is absolutely 
certain, that there neither has been, nor is 
likely to be, any secular system of schools 
in the States; if for no other reason than 
this, that there is, and is likely to be, no 
national system of schools whatever. 
Except in Massachusetts and New York 
there appears to be hardly a shadow of 
even a State system, properly so called, 


anywhere; and in Massachusetts there is, 
in reality, no State system. The State has 
no power to enforce any regulation on 
the towns or parishes; it can but recom- 
mend. Its grants of money are altogether 
trivial, and, trivial as they are, they are 
not made to depend on any conditions 
essential to the efficiency of the school ” 
instruction. The Massachusetts Board of 
Education admit that they have no power 
whatever over the schools of the State, 
end that all they can do is to regard their 
progress with watchful interest. 

“Tn New York State there appears to 
be nothing whatever really in the nature 
of a State system, no organic or regula- 
tive unity whatever among the schools, or 
in the total school administration of the 
State, as such. In the city, of course, 
there is administrative unity.” 

“Tt has been customary for persons to 
take the model schools of Boston, or of 
New York, as examples of the United 
States national system; whereas they are 
quite exceptional, and only serve to illus- 
trate the enlightenment and liberality of 
| public educationists in these two cities. 

“Even in New York and Boston,” no 
“more than a small fraction of the chil- 
dren pass onward through the grammar 
and high schools, or even through the 
grammar school. ‘One of the New York 
assistant superintendents,’ says Bishop. 
Fraser, ‘computes that mot more than one 
haf of the children who attend the pri- 
mary schools ever enter the grammar 
schools ; and another states that @ consider- 
able number do not even complete the primary 
course.” 

Quoting from a Vermont report, Dr. 
Rigg continues:—‘‘ Many of the better 
teachers are driven out of the schools by 
those of immature age and insufficient 
accomplishment, who underbid them. A 
large proportion of the town superintend- 
ents are totally incompetent to conduct 
an examination; others are men of suf- 
ficient capacity, but for years they have 
been unfamiliar with scholastic matters. 
But, however competent they may be, it 
requires a good deal of nerve for a man 
to deny the daughter of his friend a cer- 
i tificate, especially if the parent of the 
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child should chance to be a member of 
his parish, or on the list of his patients, 
or to be trading at his store.” 

“The root of the whole evil is no doubt 
to be found in the all but absolutely local 
standard and government of the schools. 
Local influences altogether predominate.” 

‘The untrained teachers being, partly 
as a consequence of their want of train- 
ing, very poorly paid, take up the work 
of teaching only as a make-shift, and 
speedily forsake it when they find the op- 
portunity of obtaining more remuncrative 
employment; many of the male teachers 
indeed having undertaken to keep school 
merely as a means of supplementing their 
carnings from other sources, often from 
manual labor.” 

“T must not omit to note one deficiency 
in the American provision of schools. 
As arule, there are infant schools. 
Some, indeed, may doubt, from the ac- 
counts of juvenile precocity in manners, 
habits, and dress, of which we often read 
in American papers, or extracts from such 
papers, whether there are any children in 
America fit to be classed as infants after 
they have learned to walk. In reality, 
however, the absence of infant schools is 
probably to be accounted for from the per- 
vasive comfort and superiority of home. 
life among the American people, as com- 
pared with the masses of our English 
population. Nevertheless, infant schools 
are a great power, are really good for the 
children of the well-to.do classes as well 
as for the poor, are tull of happy instruc- 
tion and entertainment, beautifully com- 
bined, for young children, and greatly 


ho 


facilitate their acquisition of knowledge | 


and culture in the after departments of 
education. But infant school teaching, 
pre-eminently is a part of educational 
science; and of teaching, as a science, 
little comparatively is known, among 
either the teachers or the people of the 
States.” 

* Such is school education inthe United 
States. As a whole, it is inferior; inferior 
in all respects to that of this country. As 
respects normal colleges and training, the 
qualifications and supply of teachers, the 
school-rooms, their furniture and appoint- 
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ments, and the regularity of school at. 
tendance, public elementary education in 
the States, falls below the English ele- 
mentary public school system. And yet 
the citizens of the States are, on the whole, 
more intelligent and better educated, as a 
matter of fact, than the people of this 
country.” 

“The American child is born into a 
reading, intelligent family, conversant 
with the history and politics of the coun- 
try, with business, with all that belongs 
to civil and social life; is born, also, into 
w thriving, active, self-reliant community ; 
| is born into the midst of thoughtfulness, 
| of moral and mental energy, of practical 
| shrewdness and experience.” 
| “He is surrounded, from the very first, 
| With all the infinite activities of the most 
;exuberant commercial and political life 
}that the world knows; and he has an 
‘open pathway before him from the first. 

Such conditions of life as these enable a 
| youth to rise in the commercial and social 
scale with-2 minimum of school educa- 
tion.”’ 

“Life in such a nation can hardly be 
dull or slow; intelligence can hardly be 
inert. Hence arises one of the most dis- 
tinctive educational forces of the States, 
which makes itself felt in the schools as 
elsewhere. The people have a natural 
gift of teaching, of impressing others 
with what they mean, of forcible and 
picturesque, often very homely illustra- 
tion.” 

“ Had they, as a class, but knowledge 
and training, as they have faculty and 
aptitude, they would, as popular and ele- 
mentary teachers, be, as I have already 
said, almost unrivalled.” 

“In not a few things, English schools 
jand teachers might learn excellent les- 
‘sons from the best schools of America. 
Animation, cheerfulness, incisive, effect- 
ive teaching, are the properties of all 

good American teachers; brightness and 
effective discipline are the characteristics 
,of most American schools of any consid- 
| erable pretensions; practical sense,which 
| takes the shortest road to the result aimed 
| at, is an.attribute of American educators, 
as it is of the American citizen in al! 
stations of life.” 
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OBSTACLES IN THE WAY OF TEACHERS. 


BY If. M. OLDER, SUPT. MARQUETTE COUNTY. 





There are things which teachers have | 
to contend with that take all their ener- 
gics to overcome, leaving but little to 
expend for the improvement of their 
pupils; aad some of these I wish to point | 
out, and also suggest how they may be 
remedied. 

The first is poor school houses, and over | 
this teachers have no control. It takes | 
two-thirds of a day to get some of our | 
school-rooms warm—and then it cannot | 
be done. Now the objection need not be | 
raised, “We are poor, and cannot afford | 
to build a new house ;”’ for ten dollars in | 
many cases will make the room warm | 
and comfortable, and any district can af. | 
ford that. I was in a school-room this | 
winter where it was necessary to sit with | 
my overcoat on, when two bushels of) 
lime and a new door would have made | 
the room as warm us need be. It is true | 
a few of our school houses can only be | 
repaired by new ones; but many can be | 
made comfortable by the outlay of a few 
dollars, which will never be felt by the 
district. 

The next thing teachers have to con- | 
tend with is BAD VENTILATION. Many of 
our school rooms are small and low, with 
no way of ventilating them. It is neces- 
sary that a hot fire be kept to heat the 
back part of the house, and those pupils 
who are obliged to sit near the stove, in- | 


haling the heated and once breathed air, | 


suffer a great deal, and many lung dis- 
eases are contracted. A half hour’s time 
in fixing windows so they can be lowered | 
from the top, and a little carefulness and 
COMMON SENS¢ exercised by teachers in 
requiring pupils to put on extra wraps 
before passing from this over-heated room 
to the cold air outside, would prevent in- 
numerable cases of discase. An educa- 
tion is of little worth if got at the expense 
of one’s health. 

Another thing which can be remedied 
with a very little expense is the miserable 
seats that prevail in most of our school 
houses. Many of them have been broken 
and patched up so that scholars virtually | 








J sit 


| for 
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with their knees in their mouths; 
while others are so high that smal! schol 
ars cannot touch their feet to the floor. 
It is a3 cheap to build a comfortable seat 
as it is one that is uncomfortable, and 
many parents realize this when payiag 
expensive doctor hilis to cure their chil 
dren of spinal complaints, brought on by 
heing compelled to occupy these EXCUSES 
school The health of your 
children demands that you give a‘teatioa 
to these things. 


seats. 


Another great and aceded improvement 
—iand one which can be brought about 
without any expense—is the appearance 
of the school grounds. If these are kept 
in a neat and tidy manner it will have a 
great influence on the pupils. <A few 
shade trees set out, the natural trees and 
bushes which surround many of our 
school houses, trimmed up, and a little 
care taken to make the grounds attractive, 
would greatly conduce to the improve 
ment of the morals of the young. Espe 
cially should the parents see that proper 
outhouses are provided. Surroundiags 
have a great deal to do with the proper 
development of the morals. Who does 
not know that profane and vulgar lan 
guage is much more frequently used in 
bar-rooms and saloons than, by the same 
individual, in our parlors and drawing 
rooms ? 

Another duty—easily performed—-is 
sadly neglected by the patrons of schools, 
and that is the visiting of your schools. 
Who would think of placing a man in 
charge of his business and never visiting 
him for four months? Such an individu 
al would be reckoned a very foolish busi: 
ness man, and financial ruin would be 
the consequence of such a course. And 
do you think the training of your chil- 
dren of less consequence than the maa. 
agement of your business? Common 
courtesy should at least prompt you to 


| visit your schools, if no higher motive. 


If these suggestions—which are in the 
reach of all—are acted upoa, the result 
will be an incalculable benefit to ou:z 
schools.--From « Circular to Teachers and 
Patrons. 
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ECONOMY IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


BY MRS. H. E. G. AREY, WHITEWATER. 


We complain of the shortness of the 
time allotted to study in our High and 
Normal schools—that the two or three 
years given is not sufficient for the work 
that is to be done. But this time would 
be less cramped if it were not sadly cur- 
tailed before it begins—by the incom- 
pleteness of the work which professes to 
be done in our common schools. If the 
pupils from these schools had ever been 
taught even to read and spell properly 
there would be a great gain. 

The pupil who has learned only one 
thing as it should be learned, is ready for 
the next step. But if no enthusiasm has 
ever been used—if he does not know, and 
does not care what knowledge means,—if 
the page of his text-book presents noth- 
ing him but a mass of words to be 
learned by rote, then the task of reclaim- 
iug the waste field of the mind makes a 
sad breach in the time which should be 
given to positive advancement. 

There is so much lumber in most of 
our common schools—such lack of clear 
and comprehensive statements in the 
text-books—such lack of clearness on the 
part of the teachers—such lack of.energy 
and impressiveness in imparting what 
would otherwise be clear. The pupil 
once roused knows inevitably what we 
are teaching him—asleep he knows noth- 
ing. The work which has been gone 
over in the history of many of our com- 
mon schools might be compared to a 
ship-yard where the master builder with 
his plans has been changed once a month. 
The ground is strewn with plenty of tim- 
ber and rubbish, but scarcely a block 
that can be used in the structure required. 
“They seem to be marching,” says Taine 
of the schoo] men, “ but they are merely 
making time.’ And this is true of the 
many of ourcommon schools. With the 


to 


foundation work thus done there is no | 


time to give roundness and finish to the 
knowledge imparted in a more advanced 
course, a thing which is like the stamp of 
the mint in securing its value. 
structure of knowledge that is not crowr- 


The | 
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ed by the turrets of wisdom is like a 
house without a roof—left to be disinte- 
| grated by the winds and storms, or to 
| form brickbats for the mob. 

Fresh topics, too, are constantly press- 
ing for attention in the school room. In 
all these wasted years time might be 
gained for work lke this. The dreary 
months spent in rote learning of gram- 
matical rules and geographical names 
could be utilized—saved for other work, 
and the geographical und grammatical 
knowledge would not lose, but gain in 
the process. <A list of geographical 
names, located indefinitely—is the dullest 
of all knowledge—hardest learned and 
soonest lost. But the moment the teacher 
fixes those places in the mind of the pu- 
pil—their direction from him as a center 
—traces the distances—lifts the places— 
boats, towers, streets, shops, gardens, 
plantations—before the eye of the pupil 
the dullness vanishes,—the crushing tax 
upon the memory is removed, the know]l- 
edge offered has grappled with the mind 
and taken root. But this process takes 
much time. Yes. It takes time to win- 
; now the chaff from the seed you sow,— 
takes time to-day, but wins it a hundred 
fold to-morrow. Thus taught the same 
task would not have to be gone over 
again next term, and next year ad infi- 
nitum. The time saved would be given 
to some of the many attractive subjects 
that science and literature offer. And 
the knowledge thus gained would be a 
strong hedge set about the fair garden— 
of the young mind—keeping out the 
beasts of prey, and keeping in its best 
capacities. This would not be merely an 
economy of time, but a still greater 
economy of mental power. And if the 
saving of human life is an economy to 
the State, is not the saving of mental 
strength a still greater economy? We 
have seemed to look upon mental energy 
as an inexhaustible power. The more 
you spend, the more you have has seemed 
to be the opinion concerning it. But we 
are beginning to learn that it is an ex- 
chequer upon which we cannot draw 
recklessly and yet always find it full. We 
| say there is no royal road to learning, and 
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the custom has been to give the learner a 
task at hewing stones in a perfect valley of 
desolation, that he might at least have the 
hardship, whether he obtained the learn- 
ing or not. The crumb of truth in this 
adage is that the mind grasps nothing 
upon which it does not turn a clear, sharp 
and persistent attention. This kind of 
attention to the points required 7s a royal 
road to learning—laid in granite—that 
can never wear out. And the object in 
thus vitalizing the subjects taught, from 
the beginning up, is to grasp and hold 
the attention of the pupil so that the 
thing once learned is learned forever. In 
thus adorning the path by which he 
ascends we do not weaken—we strengthen 
him. We save his morning energies for 
the noontide task. We add also the im- 
pulse which the miner receives when he 
knows where the gold is, in the shaft he 
is digging. 





e 
DISCRETION IN DISCIPLINE. 


Inattention to the notices and directions 
given from the desk, is a general and 
grievous misdemeanor in the school-room. 
A firm, judicious discipline which will 
cure this isadesideratum andaduty. Miss 
Vertebra is a capital teacher in some re- 
spects. She sees the mischief of inatten- 
tion, and decides to crush it out at once. 
Very good so far. All cases of this mis- 
demeanor are to be amply punished, and 
even-handed justice dealt out in her school- 
room. Ah, it is in the very idea and ex- 
pression of “even-handed justice” that 
discretion is left out and that injustice 
lurks. Atsome point in the day’s instruc- 
tions she has occasion to make some 
remarks to the school on some interesting 
topic. Pupil A., an earnest, thoughtful, 
tenderly conscientious girl, listens, and is 
cast into a natural train of thought. Pu- 
pil B., empty-headed and indifferent, sim- 
ply hears, but does not give it an original 
thought. In another moment Miss Ver. 
tebra has given a short notice. Pupil B., 
with mind unencumbered by any thought, 
takes it in at once—perhaps, too, may for- 
get it shortly;’so she makes no sign. 
Pupil A. just checks her innocent reflec- 
tions in time to discover that the notice 
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has escaped her. She might let it go, and 
find out some other way; but earnest to 
know her duty, and trustful in her teacher, 
she raises her hand, and on permission, 
asks the repetition of the order. Miss 
Vertebra in indignation fires at her the 
same penalty that would have been in- 
flicted on the most giddy and thoughtless 
inattention in the room, and tells her to 
stay half an hour after school, thus strik- 
ing a cruel iron into the tender heart of 
the girl, and rousing her parents to re- 
sentment. Discretion would have sug- 
gested a discrimination in the administra- 
tion of punishment; and that where reck- 
less inattention deserved the severer pen- 
alty, one arising from pure thoughtfulness 
should have been noticed only in the gentle 
rebuke which would have done a complete 
yet healthful work in so true a soul. 

Discretion, discrimination, a study of 
individual character, a careful adaptation 
of every individual penalty to the charac- 
ter of the delinquent, alone can prevent 
justice from lapsing into tyranny —Min- 
nesota Teacher. 





e 
GRADED SCHOOLS. 


[We welcome the following from an old 
Superintendent; we hope that others who 
have had like experience, will occasion- 
ally let us hear from them :] 

In the February number of the JOURNAL 
the question is asked, “‘ Which is it best to 
build, a good central school house, 
where a school of a higher grade may be 
taught, with accommodations for primary 
schools in convenient localiiies in the 
village, or two or three on the old plan, 
without regard to any higher grade?’ 

I should always choose the former 
whenever it can be had, even inthe coun- 
try. There are many reasons why I 
should so choose. One is, that I would 
rather teach a class of forty pupils than 
a class of two or three. The best num- 
ber for a class is from fifteen to thirty. 
Each ungraded school will have five, and 
most of them six Readers in school. The 
first three Readers at least, have each a 
class beginning it, and one finishing it— 
making nine or ten reading classes. Of 
course each class must read at least once 
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a day. Each class must spell at least once 
aday. Each class must have some lesson 
in numbers once a day, whether simply ¢ 
counting lesson, a lesson in per centage, 
or a Jesson in cubic root. These, with 
the grammar lessons, geography lessons, 
ete., make up from twenty-five to forty 
recitations for the teacher to hear in five 
and a half hours, for at least thirty min- 
ates each day must be taken up in reces- 
Of course this great number of reci- 
tations is not as it should be, but is as we 
find it—say an average of thirty recita- 
tions cach day; eleven minutes to each 
recitation. Now; if we put two of these 
schools together, we have twice as many 
pupils in each class—generally a gain in- 
stead of a loss; and if we divide the 
schoo}, giving half of the whole number 
of classes to each of two teachers, we 
double the time for each recitation, and 
divide by two the cost of apparatus for 
illustration. And we unite instead of di- 
vide the interests of the community. With 
the same quality of management on the 
part of school boards and teachers, I 
think graded schools always do better 
than ungraded ones. If graded schools 
fail it is for lack of suitable school-houses, 
of apparatus, of proper management by 
the school board, or of ability in the 
teachers; or & combination of thes? de- 
ficiencies may cause the failure. 

Very truly, W. H. Hoirorp. 

1 wish to correct a mistake in the Jan- 
gary number of the JournatL (p. 29.) I 
believe that third grade certificates should 
be granted for one year, (not six months, 
ws stated;) second grade for cighteen 
months, and first grade for two years. 

W. Hz. 


ses. 





ad 

Norur, in truth, has such a tendency 
to weaken, not only the powers of inven- 
tion, but the intellectual powers in general, 
as a habit of extensive and various read- 
ing without reflection. The activity and 
force of mind are gradually impaired in 
consequence of disuse; and, not unfre- 
quently, all our principles and opinions 
come to be lost in the infinite multiplicity 
and discordancy of our ecquired ideas. — 
Dugad Sewari. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 


Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. 
FORMATION OF DISTRICT8—SITE—LOANS. 
Q. Our districts are badly arranged, 
and it is proposed to take a vote in town 
meeting whether the town board shall 
re-arrange them; will it be necessary to 
put up notices of the intention to vote on 
| the question ? 

A. The notices will do no harm; but 
the town, as such, has no control over 
the formation or alteration of school-dis- 
tricts, and any vote upon the subject will 
have no legal effect; but an expression cf 
opinion, on the part of the voters in town 
meeting, would be of some service to 
the town board perhaps. If their judg- 
ment coincides with the opinion of the 
majority, of course any action taken will 
be likely to give more general satisfac- 
tion. 

Q. Cana school board select a site for 

| the school house ? 
A. A-school board may be requested 
| by the district to find a good site, and re- 
| port, but the district must “designate” 
the site by vote. (Sec. 19, Fourth.) 

Q. Is not the vote of two-thirds of the 
| voters present at a district mecting suff- 
cient to authorize a loan ? 

A. The school law expressly requires 
a vote of two-thirds of all the voters in 
the district. (Section 119.) The same re- 
quirement is made in the special law au- 
thorizing loans from the * trust funds” of 
the State. Chap. 42, Gen. Laws of 1871. 
POWERS AND DUTIES OF DISTRICT BOARDS 

AND OFFICERS. 





If a district clerk refuses to draw an 
order for a teacher’s wages, what can be 
done ? 

A. Complaint can be made to the coun- 
ty judge who is empowered to remove ¢ 
district officer for wil/ful neglect of duty. 

Q. It is the opinion of the best law- 
yers here that the majority of the board 
san pay the teacher, if the clerk refases 
to draw an order for money due; how is 
| this ? 

A. Phe majority ef a board is suoffi- 
| cient (a meeting first being called) to give 





| 
| 
| 
} 
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validity to any act which can be perform- 
ed by the board as a board, with one ex- 
ception made in section 48. But a school 
board has no power, as such, to disburse 
money. The way in which this is to be 
done is specifically provided for: the 
clerk must draw an order (section 40); 
the director must countersign the order 
(section 32); the treasurer can then legal- 
ly pay the order, and not before. District 
officials are liable to penalties for any vi- 
olation of law in this matter. (Sections 
134, 136.) 

Q. 
a vacant room in the school-house ? 

A. Under the decision of the supreme 
court (quoted on page 75 of school code) 
the board has no such power, but if the 
room is not used, if no harm is likely to 
come to it, or the building will not be en- 
dangered thereby, there appears to be no 
good reason why any tax-payer should 
object to the renting of the room. 

Q. At the annual meeting we voted to 
build a school house; soon after it was 
found that a better site could be obtained, 
and a special meeting was called for that 
purpose. In the mean time the board 
hurried on to let the contract for building 
on the old site, though a strong remonst- 
rance was made against it. The meeting 
designated a new site and voted to sell 
the old one; but a majority of the board 
refuse to take any action, and the con- 
tractor has been informed that we will 
not have a school house built except on 
the new site. What can be done? 

A. A school board is but the agent of 
the district in matters which the vote of 
the district is to decide (of which the des- 
ignation of the site is one), and must car- 
ry out its wishes. For willful refusal to 
do this they are liable to removal, or may 
be proceeded against by mandamus. 


CONTRACT—TEACHERS. 


Q. Ought I, as treasurer, to pay an or-| 


Ger for the wages of a teacher who has 
had no certificate for the past three years ? 
The majority of the board hired her,with- 
out any certificate, and a good lawyer 
here says she can recover her wages, and 


Has a district board power to rent | 
| have they a right to do so? 
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A. It may be thatshe can obtain judg- 
ment, if she brings a suit for services 
rendered, and you would then have au- 
thority of law for paying her; but it is 
nevertheless true that the board has acted 
illegally; and you must judge for your- 
self whether it is best to sanction their 
illegal course, or to let’ the district learn 
a lesson by paying the costs of a suit. 

Q. The clerk wishes me to teach a 
second term, and most of the people have 
signed a petition that I be hired again, 
but the director and treasurer are deter- 
mined to hire a relative of the treasurer; 


A. The action will be legal; but as 
you state the case, it would seem to be of 
very doubtful expediency. It is generally 
unwise to hire a relative of any member 
of the board—more especially if the peo- 
ple are opposed to it. 

Q. Our teacher is very near-sighted, 
and can speak neither English nor Ger- 
man plainly, and the county superintend- 
ent only gave him a “permit” to teach, in 
case the board wanted him, and afterwards 
revoked it. Still he keepson. What can 
we do? 

A. He should not be permitted to keep 
on; the board should close the school. 
If they do not, and the people keep send- 
ing, itis their own fault. The primary 
fault was in the county superintendent. 
(See sections 42, 55 and 102.) 

Q. Can a teacher recover wages if she 
closes the school on account of the ex- 
treme filthiness of the school house, the 
board refusing to get it cleaned ? 

A. The board must keep the school 
house in “ good condition” —(Sec. 49)—in 
such a condition that the school can be 
taught; and for neglecting the duty gross- 
ly, may be removed. The teacher would 
have a good cause for demanding wages 
while absolutely prevented from teaching 
by the condition of the school house. 

Q. Isa teacher justified in making 2 
pupil stand day after day in school, be- 
cause she will not own the truth ? 

A. Itis proper to punish a pupil who 
tells a falsehood; but any form of torture 
or restraint to extort confession, is not 





that I might as wel] pay her. commendable; if confession is made at 


' 
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last, it may be attended with no peni- 
tence, and followed by no amendment. 

Q. If the board and teacher agree to 
suspend the school for a time on account 
of contagious disease, can the teacher re- 
cover wages for the time so lost ? 

A. He cannot. 

Q. When the time comes at which the 
school was to close, can the teacher, in 
the foregoing case, compel a continuance 
of the school, to make up lost time ? 

A. Not unless it was so agreed, when 
the school was temporarily suspended. 
It might be atatime when the school 
would no longer be profitable. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Q. Is the use of a list text-books adopt- 
ed by the board binding on the teacher 
after three years ? 

A. The list is binding for three years 
and until changed by the board; but the 
teacher has no power, under any circum- 
stances, to determine what text-books 
shall be used. It rests with the board. 
Of course the opinion of the teacher may 
be asked. 

Q. Our teacher has introduced a cer- 
tain church catechism, and persists in 
using it, although forbidden by a member 
of the board; is this legal ? 

A. The constitution forbids sectarian 
teaching, and the board itself is not au- 
thorized in introducing such a book and 
instruction from it, much less the teacher. 
The board should peremptorily forbid it, 
and should be complained if they do not. 

EXAMINATIONS—CERTIFICATES. 

Q. Is a standard of 65, 75, and 85 per 
cent. a proper one for the three respective 
grades of certificates ? 

A. This standard may be regarded as 
a fair medium, but it depends partly 
the character of the questions, and part- 
ly on the average scholarship of ap- 
plicants. What may do in one county 
(in regard to third grade certificates) may 
not be expedient or practicable in another, 
as the material at hand must mainly be 
used. In regard to the other two grades 
there is not so much need of variation or 
flexibility. 

Q. Is it well for a superintendent to 
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advertise a time for private examinations 
to follow the regular examinations ? 

A. It may sometimes be proper, and is 
customary with some superintendents, to 
appoint a “supplementary examination,” 
to follow the regular series, but this is 
public, like the previous ones. As little 
encouragement as possible should be 
given to private examinations. 

Q. Is there any means whereby a 
county superintendent can be prevailed 
upon to hold his examination at other 
times for cities than in the school term? 
What is the law or custom on the subject? 


A. The law leaves the whole matter to 
his discretion. Of course he may reason- 
ably be expected to pay regard, as far as 
practicable, to general convenience. It 
would be manifestly improper to appoint 
his examinations at a time when the 
schools are generally in session, and if 
practicable, he should accommodate any 
particular town or city in this respect. 

Q. Should a certificate ever be renew- 
ed, without re-examination ? 

A. It may be allowable, in case of exi- 
gency, to continue the life of a certificate, 
that a term of school may be finished, 
but a new one should not be given, with- 
out a new examination. Good teachers 
will wish to pass a better examination 
this year than last, and should seek for a 
higher grade, if they wish to avoid the 
necessity of so frequent examinations. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Q. Through a mistake in the report 
made by the county superintendent, in 
1870, our district did not receive its full 
share of school money. Can you not 
rectify the mistake ? 

A. The State Superintendent is not 
authorized to go further back than 1871. 
(See Chap. 300, Gen. Laws 1873, p. 7, 
School Code, Sec. 68) The reason for 
some limit is obvious. 

Q. Cana town adopt the town system 
while it has but one district ? 

A. The difficulty in the way is not il- 
legality but impracticability. There is 
no need of any change, so long as there 
is but one district. It would be better to 
adopt the vote to take effect when there 
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are two districts, or to wait till that 
comes about. 

Q. If two towns are quite unequal in 
their liberality in raising money for 
schools, it operates unequally in a district 
joint between them; what is the remedy ? 

A. One remedy is for the liberal town, 
if it contains the school house, to adopt 
the town system. 

Q. The clerk gave notice on the 22d, 
of a special meeting to be held on the 
28th; was that a sufficient notice ? 

A. It was not; both the days could not 
be counted, therefore the notice was less 
than the six days required. (See Revised 
Statutes, Chap. 140, See. 52.) 

Q. If the district pays for the JouRNAL 
oF Epucatron, to whom does it belong, 
the district or the clerk # 

A. What the district pays for of course 
belongs to the district. The JourNAL, 
like the School Code, is for the especial 


use of the clerk and other members of 


the board; it may be loaned, discreetly, 
but should be taken care of by the clerk, 
and handed over to his successor. It is 
well to have each volume bound. 

Q. Where should saw-logs be assessed, 
in the district where they are, or where 
they are to be sawed? and where should 
lumber be assessed ? 

A. Merchants’ and 
siock is to be assessed in the district 
where it is “situated.” (See Sec. 63.) 
Logs may be considered as manufactur- 
urs’ stock, and lumber, when manufac- 
tured, as merchants’ stock. 

Q. Should a town clerk fill an alleged 
vacancy in a district board on the infor- 
mation and request of an individual voter 
of the district ? 

A. The certificate of the other mem- 
bers of the board is the proper informa- 
tion to act upon. If this is neglected by 
the board, the resolution and request of a 
special meeting of the district would bea 
proper basis of action. 

Q. Our county superintendent says the 
day of spring election is a legal holiday 
whenever a judge or other general officer 
is to be elected; because, he says, it then 
becomes a general election day. Is this 
correct ? 
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manufacturers’ 


53 
A. It becomes, in @ certain sense, “a 
general election day,” but cannot be con- 
sidered “the general election day” reter- 
red to in Chap. 32 of Gen. Laws of 1872. 

Q. Our district treasurer died and the 
surety on his bond took possession of the 
books and papers, and likewise of the 
funds, and refuses to give them up to the 
treasurer newly appointed; how can he 
get them ? 

A. So far as the books and papers are 
concerned he can proceed under See. 9, 
Chap. 156, Rev. Statutes. The funds should 
have passed into the hands of the admin- 
istrator on the estate. The new treasurer 
can complain to the Judge of Probate of 
ithe retention of the funds belonging to 
‘the district treasury. But in matters like 
| these, not provided for by the school laws, 
lit is best to obtain professional counsel. 
| Q. Is a certificate valid which 
| not state the holder’s standing ? 

A. Adistinction may be made between 
the form and substance of a certificate. 
If it sets forth that the holder is qualified 
to teach and is licensed to do so, fora 
certain time and within certain limits, it 
is, pro tanto, the “certificate of qualifica- 
tion” required by Section 107, and is not 
rendered invalid from the neglect of ihe 
superintendent to give the standing, if a 
school board is willing to contract with 
the teacher without this information. 





does 


Q. Cana teacher’s certificate be an- 
nulled because she is obnoxious to the 
district, no charges being preferred. 
against her ? 

A. Certainly not. This would be con. 
demnation and punishment without any 
trial. It does not follow that a teacher is 
seriously at fault because she has become 
obnoxious. It may have been brought 
about through malicious gossip. 

Q. Can a district treasurer take a per- 
centage for the collection of a special 
district tax ? 

A. There is no authority of law 
his doing so. 


for 


sche ng a 
Ir you have a bright thought, express 
it in the simplest language possible. A 





diamond should have a plain setting. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 
AMONG INSTITUTES. 


At the present writing the educational 
interests of the State largely center in 
Institute work. Eight Institutes have 
been successfully completed, in as many 
counties, three more are now in progress, 
and six remain for the two weeks succeed- 
ing the present one. Of those already 
completed, or now in progress, we have 
personally visited and addressed six, have 
caught somewhat of the spirit animating 
conductors, teachers, and people, and be- 
fore the restless iron horse whirls us away 
to new fields and faces, we employ a quiet 
hour in recording for April readers our 
first impressions, 


We have always regarded this Institute | 


work as one of great value, in several re- 
spects. Our observations during the past 
three weeks have fully confirmed former 
impressions. Institutes perform a neces- 
sary, an important, and a peculiar work, 
and the State makes no wiser expenditure 
of money than that for their support. 

To teachers they impart, indeed, little 
of either knowledge or training. Short 
term Institutes, at least, are not designed 
for this. They are not intended to supply 
the place of schools. They make direct- 
ly neither better spellers, readers, geogra- 
phers, nor arithmeticians. The time is 
altogether too short for this. But they 
lead teachers to desire to become better 
spellers, readers, geographers, and arith- 
meticians. They give strong hints at 
better methods of both learning and 
teaching these things. They infuse into 
even the dullest souls a desire to become 
better scholars and better teachers, and 
wiser and nobler men and women. They 
tend to give to teaching a dignity with 
which ignorance, shallowness and sloth- 
fulness are not consistent. 

Such is their influence upon teachers, 
who are thereby stimulated to larger ac- 
quirements, to fuller and more exact 
scholarship, to more thoughtful and wiser 
methods of instruction and discipline, to 
a higher ambition, and to a nobler en- 
thusiasm. 

If the Institutes have failed hitherto in 
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aught, it has been in practical sugges- 
tions for that after-growth in “light and 
sweetness” for which they have kindled 
the desire,—in stronger suggestion and 
advice for self-culture, for Normal and other 
school culture, and for a livelier interest in 
and knowledge of the principles and 
|measures and men of our wonderfully 
| active and inquiring age. 

| Upon public sentiment the influence 
| for good of these Institutes is consider. 
jable. We have in many places found 
| them to be gatherings not only of teach- 
;ers, but of the friends of schools. The 
| Institute is frequently an important event 
‘in the locality in which it is held. Many 
of the best men and women of the place 
|are present at some time during the ses- 
sion. In not a few instances their visits 
to it are frequent and protracted. Educa- 
tion and educational methods are themes 
of discourse in many homes. The gen. 
eral interest is attested by the almost in- 
variably large attendance at the evening 
lectures. Public opinion is thus both en. 
lightened and strengthened, and educa- 
tional progress thereby rendered easier 
and surer. 

We believe that much credit may be 
given to the influence of the Institutes in 
thus moving and molding public senti- 
ment. While they give to the communi- 
ty better teachers, they make for the 
teachers a more appreciative community. 
We are inclined to think their power for 
good in this direction—already consider. 
able—may be largely increased. 

Of the peculiar fitness and ability for 
their work possessed by the three Insti- 
tute conductors, Professors Graham, Mc- 
Gregor, and Salisbury, we have had ample 
evidence, both direct and indirect. They 
are men of varied, full and exact attain- 
ments, thorougly in earnest, and always 
commanding the respect, confidence, and 
attention of those under their instruction. 





Not having time or space this month 
for a fuller record of our wanderings, we 
write only of our second journey, partly 
because the Institute at Stoughton, to 
which we made our first visit, has been 
described elsewhere by another hand, and 
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partly because of the exceeding interest | 
of our experience in the remoter place. 

Whirled away something like 200 miles 
northwest of the capital, it was only our 
strong faith in geography that could ex- 
orcise the impression of having nearly 
reached the limits of creation. Did we 
not leave behind us the robins, blue- 
birds, and “ethereal mildness” of spring, 
and, passing beyond the Infernal Lake, 
and over many a league of desolate and 
blackened and wearisomely level pine 
lands, come at last to a region apparently 
given over to perpetual winter? Were we 
not dragged at times between banks of 
snow fully up to the car windows? Could 
Ultima Thule lie far beyond? But we are 
anticipating. 

Amid the approaching shades of even- 
ing we caught our first glimpse of Devils’ 
Lake (hold this not a typographical blun- 
der), atruly wierd and unique spot, of 
whose remarkable features we had formed 
no adequate conception. After as full in- 
spection as we could make from the plat- 
form of the car, and after a ready fancy 
that we were gazing upon the veritable 
Avernus of classic story, we felt an im- 
pulse to offer sacrifice to the mighty | 
agencies which had wrought the wonder, | 
What more acceptable (and more conve- | 
nient), thought we, than a change of or- | 
thography that should recognize plural | 
forces as the more fitting theory of so | 
great amarvel? Hence we have deliber- | 
ately changed the place of the apostro- | 
phe, as above, and here record our belief 
that the torn rocks which cover those 
lofty slopes must have tasked the utmost 
powers, not merely of one, but of at least 
seven devils. 

After passing the night at Elroy, an im- 
mature but promising young village, 
whose years may possibly number one 
and a half, we sauntered out in search of 
the Academy, of whose founding we had 
heard. Climbing the hill along paths 
whose uncertain direction led us to seek 
the guidance of a chance-met citizen, we 
at last reached the commanding but rude 
site whence the building overlooks the 
village in the valley beneath. All around 
were the trees and bushes of a primitive | 
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woodland. The building we found to be 
a substantial, square, wooden structure of 
two stories, neatly painted without and 
well finished and furnished within. The 
school had opened only the previous week 
We were courteously received by Mr. 
Washburn, the principal, and found in 
attendance a seore or more of intelligent 
and good looking young men and women. 

What manner of place is this which at 
scarcely two years of age points to an 
Academy as its best building? We 
thought as we stood before it and gazed 
down into the really beautiful valley be- 
neath, where nestled the infant village, 
that thus did the Pilgrim Fathers long 
ago in far away New England, and we 
felt kindly disposed toward this people, 
and hoped that from these beginnings 
might come results as great as have 
blessed and distinguished many a town in 
Massachusetts and New York valleys. 
May Elroy Academy yet send out to the 
University, or to the Colleges of the State, 
or to honest and successful business life, 
an annual score of well prepared gradu- 
ates. The day that shall see this will see 
superior public schools in the village be- 
neath, and in the country adjacent—even 
far beyond the sound of its bell. There 
is no necessary antagonism between the 
public school and the academy or college. 
The true prosperity of the one ought to 
be the prosperity of the other. 

A few hours of patient endurance 
brought us at last to Menomonee and 
filled us with the gladness the desert trav- 
eler experiences when he reaches an Oasis 
of long desired delights. In our oasis the 
palm trees and running brooks were 
purely metaphorical. In hard reality the 
former were pines and the latter were ice. 
But are not the pleasures of soul as real 
as those of sense? And where have we 
met more cordial welcome, more genial 
hospitality, more appreciation of the 
worth of mind, of books, and of schools *% 

We found a large and deeply interested 
Institute insession. There were teachers 
enough to represent nearly all the schools 
of Dunn county. Many of the best citi- 
zens were present as spectators. Prof. 
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Salisbury was in his happiest mood, 
Bupt. Johnson was vigilant, and the Insti- 
tute was in all respects one of the most 
profitable and interesting we have visited. 
The address on Thursday evening was 
listened to by a large and sympathetic 
audience, filling the floor and gallery of 
the court room. The Menomonee brass 
band furnished truly inspiring music, and 
the occasion was one we shall long hold 
in pleasant memory. 

Menomonee is thoroughly alive to the 
interests of education. Its school build- 
ings are good, its teachers still better. 
Mr. J. B. Thayer, the Principal and Supt., 
is a thoroughly educated man, a college 
graduate, and a born teacher. His sister, 
Miss Thayer, and Miss Salisbury, the 
sister of the Professor, are equally skillful 
in their departments. The school author- 
ities are enlightened enough to pay good 
salaries to first class teachers and to make 
their positions permanent. The result is 
a uniform management and a uniform 
improvement. Why does not this simple 
wisdom govern more shool boards ? 

In speaking of these teachers of Me- 
nomonte we cannot neglect mention of 
one, Mr. J. H. Gates, whose peculiar and 
extraordinary talent in primary teaching 
we have never seen equaled. Tie illus- 
tration before the Institute of his method 
of teaching young children to read by 
the “word plan,” was a beautiful exhibi- 
tion of genius and art, and as instructive 
it was entertaining. It received 
and merited our unqualified admiration, 
and we hope to see Mr. Gates present his 
methods hereafter for the instruction and 
delight of Institutes in other places. 

When we left Menomonee our only regret 
was that we had not had audience with the 
absent Lumber Kings whose genius and 
energy have so developed the resources of 
that region, and whose wealth, as we saw 
and heard abundant evidence to believe, 
is equaled only by their liberality and 
good taste. Tothem are chiefly due those 
characteristics which make the place a 
rare and pleasant memory to all who have 
visited it. 


as 





Tue Lysrirures thus far have been 
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well attended, more so than usual in the 
spring. Sessions have already been held, 
as announced, at Appleton, Amherst and 
Milton, by Prof. Graham; at West Salem, 
Stoughton, and by Prof. McGregor, and at 
New Richmond, Menominee and Ocono- 
mowoc, by Prof. Salisbury. This com- 
pletes one half of the regular appointments. 





We are favored with the following ac- 
count of the one at Stoughton: 

The Institute at Stoughton, Dane Co., 
held March 23-29, is spoken of by all in 
attendance with great satisfaction. The 
instruction of Prof. McGregor was highly 
appreciated, and in all the branches cov- 
ered by the exercises of the week illus- 
trated in the clearest and most impressive 
manner the difference between superficial 
acquaintance with, and thorough mastery 
of, the principles of the subjects. Many 
of the best teachers present were deeply 
“ convicted”? of their need of higher, deep- 
er, broader culture to fit them for success 
in their calling. 

No little interest was felt in the Lecture 
announced to be given by State Superin- 
tendent Searing, in view of the possibil- 
ity of his indicating therein his ideas of 
the “reforms” needed in the department 
over which he has so recently been called 
to preside. His admirable address, clear- 
ly, forcibly and elegantly delivered, was 
listened to with close attention, and was 
made the theme of discussion subsequent- 
ly. He laid the axe to the root of the 
tree unsparingly, and his views concern- 
ing the necessity for better teachers, bet- 
ter methods of teaching, more definite 
conceptions of the province and scope of 
the work to be accomplished by the com- 
mon school, and the great need of schools 
of intermediate grade all over the State, 
met with hearty response and accord. He 
made a very happy impression. 

The lecture by Pres. Whitford of Mil- 
ton delivered in the Methodist Church on 
Thursday evening, to a crowded house 
was in entire harmony with the work of 
the Institute, and was warmly received. 
The people and school officers of the vil- 





lage, by their sympathy, co-operation and 
| hospitality contributed much to the pleas- 
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ure and profit of the occasion. Eighty 

teachers were enrolled as attendants, and 

the average attendance was seventy-two. 
H. 


Wisconsin Institute for the Educution of the Deaf 
and Dumb. 


DELAVAN, Wis., March 3, 1874. 

Hon. Epwarp SEARING, Supt. Public 
Instruction—DEAR Sir: When I was in 
your office recently you suggested an ed- 
itorial notice of this Institute as a means 
of reaching deaf mutes through the 
teachers of State. I would be very glad 
to avail myself of this method of secur- 
ing the attendance of the many whom I 
have failed to reach. I herewith send an 
address to Teachers as being better adapt- 
ed to the end in view than the “circular” 
of which I spoke. Use one, or both, or 
neither, or substitute, as your own judg- 
ment may suggest. 

I have used the list of County Superin- 
tendents you furnished me, and from them 
am daily receiving the names of Teach- 
ers. If you have an Editorial notice it is 
my purpose to also send each a postal 
card, calling attention to the subject. 

Very truly yours, 
Gro. L. WED. 
To the Teachers of Publie Schools in Wiseon- 
sin: 

This Institute is designed for those 
children and youth of the State who, on 
account of deafness, cannot be instructed 
incommon schools. It now contains one 
hundred and fifty pupils. There is good 
reason for supposing that at least one 


hundred more should be enjoying its ad- | 


vantages. 
ties in reaching them. Many parents are 
ignorant of the fact that such an Institute 
is supported by the State. Other parents 
do not understand its educational charac- 
ter, or what results can be here secured. 
Others, from sympathy with their unfor- 
tunate children, and some, from a willing- 
ness to deprive their children of an edu- 
cation for the sake of the labor they can 
perform, detain them at home. These 


obstacles can, in a good degree, be over- | 


come if the Institute can be put in com- 


munication with these parents. The 


But there are practical difficul. | 
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most practicable method of securing this 
seems to be through the Teachers of pub- 
lic schools. It is supposable that every 
deaf mute is known to one or more chil- 
dren attending those schools. If all the 
Teachers of the State would make inquiry 
of their pupils, and report the names of 
the parents of these deaf mutes, their at- 
tendance might be secured. The neglect 
of a teacher to make such inquiry or re- 
port, may deprive a child of its education, 
leaving it in perpetual darkness, intellect- 
ual and moral, when a life of happiness 
and usefulness might have been secured. 
It is hoped therefore that all teachers, 
and especially the principals of our pub- 
lic schools, will make the effort necessary 
to secure the result sought. 


Will you not, immediately on receipt 
of this, call the attention of your pupils 
to the matter, and send the name of any 
deaf mutes in your district, between the 
ages of nine and twenty, to the “ Principal 
of Institute for the Deaf and Dumb,” 
Delavan, Walworth county, Wis. 





LeeIsLation.—No important changes 
were made in the school laws at the late 
session of the Legislature. As usual, 
some efforts were made for the abolition 
of the county superintendency and the 
restoration of town superintendents, and 
as usual, failed. These efforts generally 
originate with members from counties 
where there have been poor superintend 
ents, or where they pay but a pittance and 
so of course cannot expect much labor in 
return. 
| The bill of Mr. Kuntz, providing for 





| County Academies, passed the Assembly 
| but not the Senate, having reached that 
| body too late for any proper considera- 
ition. This is well, as public sentiment 
is not yet ripe for the measure, but it is 
only a question of time. Schools of this 
nature we must have, in some form. 

Chapter 56 of General Laws of 1873, 
(which amended section 16 of the School 
Code by providing that the Supervisors 
shall extinguish school districts that fail 
' to maintain school two years) is amended 
' by dropping the words ‘ thirty-days.” 











Section 140 of the School Code, which 
makes it penal for any person to inter- 
rupt or disturb school, is so far amended 
as to give justices of the peace and po- 
lice justices “concurrent jurisdiction with 
the circuit court in all cases arising un- 
der said section.” 

The following enactment was also made, 
in regard to the duties of town treasurers : 

It shall be the duty of town treasurers 
of every town in this State to make annu- 
ally, on the last Monday in June in each 
year, and forward to the school district 
clerk of each and every school district 
and part of school districts in his town, 
a certified statement showing the amount 
of money paid by the town treasurer dur- 
ing the year next preceding to the treas- 
urer of such district; said statement shall 
specify the date of each payment, the 
amount of such payment and the account 
upon which such payment is made. 

These we believe are all the enactments 
which directly affect the school system. 





MEMORIAL TO AGAssiz.—It will be seen 
by the circular given below, that it is pro- 
posed to recognize and commemorate the 
distinguished character and services of 
this great man, as a teacher, by a general 
contribution from teachers and pupils 
through the land, to promote one of the 
chief labors of his life. 

Prof. Agassiz was one of the most prom. 
inent scientists of the age and one of the 
most gifted and successful teachers of all 
time. The movement announced is one 
that deserves to meet a hearty and uni- 
versal response: 

THE AGASSIZ MEMORIAL. 
TEACHERS’ AND PupIi1s’ Funp, 
Boston, March 10, 1874. 

“Louis Agassiz, Teacher.” This was 
the heading of his simple will; this was 
his chosen title; and it is well known 
throughout this country, and in other 
lands, how much he has done to raise the 
dignity of the profession, and to improve 
its methods. His friends, the friends of 
education, propose to raise a memorial to 
him, by placing upon a strong and endur- 
mg basis the work to which he devoted 
his life, the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, which is at once a collection of 
natural objects, rivaling the most cele- 
brated collections of the Old World, and 
a school open to all the teachers of the | 
land. | 

It is proposed that the teachers and pu-! 
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pils of the whole country take part in 
this memorial, and that on the birthday 
of Agassiz, the 28th day of May, 1874, 
they shall each contribute something, 
however small, to the TEACHERS’ AND 
Pvurits’ Memorran Funp, in honor of 
Louis Agassiz; the fund to be kept separ- 
ate, and the income to be applied to the 
expenses of the Museum. 

The circular is signed by John Eaton, 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, 
D. C.; Joseph Henry, Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. 
C.; Joseph White, Secretary of the Board 
of Education of Massachusetts; W. T. 
Harris, Superintendent of Public Schools, 
St. Louis, Mo., and others. 

All communications and remittances 
for the “ Teachers’ and Pupils’ Fund” of 
the ‘“ Agassiz Memorial,’ may be sent to 
the Treasurer, Jas. M. Barnard, room 4, 
No. 13 Exchange street, Boston. 

If preferred, contributions may be sent 
to the office of the State Superintendent, 
and will be ackowledged in the JoURNAL 
or Epucation. Let not Wisconsin be 
behind other states. 





We commend the following to some of 
our teachers who have a missionary spirit: 

WantTED.—I wish to correspond with a 
few living teachers that we may obtain 
the services of two or three who know 
what crayons are made for; also the use 
of a certain kind of book commonly en- 
titled “English Grammar.” Suffice it to 
say we want living instructors, and, none 
others need apply. Address Rev. W. Brrp, 


Shetek, Barron county, Wis. 





Dr. Bascom, the new President of the 
University, is on the ground, and was 
greeted by the Faculty and many citizens 
of Madison at the pleasant residence of 
Dr. Sterling soon after his arrival. We 
cannot but believe the University is to 
win new favor and rise to higher pros- 
perity and usefulness than ever, under the 
Presidency of Dr. Bascom. 

—Dr. Fallows, late State Superintend- 
ent, writes that his new position as Presi- 
dent of the Wesleyan University at Bloom- 
ington, Ill., is quite agreeable, and that 
the prospects of the institution are prom- 


ising. 














Book Notices. I 


—Dr. Carpenter, one of the Professors | 


the University can least afford to lose, 
has been called, we learn, to Ann Arbor. 
We trust the University authorities and 
the Professor’s own inclinations, will 
sturdily stand in the way of his going. 
It is a compliment to Wisconsin that the 
famed University of Michigan would 
borrow from her. 

—Dr. Twombly, late President of the 
University, has received one or two calls 
lately, we understand, to college work, 
and has been looking after one of them 
in Tennessee. 





THE Speech of Senator Howe, part of 
which we give this month from the 2e- 
public, is a terse and vigorous reply to 
President Eliot's report in opposition to a 
National University, made last summer 
at Elmira. The Senator shows himself 
quite able to handle the subject with 
telling effect. 

—Herbert Spencer and his educational 
fallacies are searchingly examined by Mr. 
Quick, whose new book on “ Educational 
Reformers” we noticed last month. We 
shall give another instalment of his re- 
view of Spencer, next month. 

—We call attention to suggestive arti- 
cles by Prof. Allen and Mrs. Arey, on 
History and School-room Economy. 





oe 
In the estimation of some astronomers 
the star called Alcyone, one of the Pleiades, 
holds the first rank. According to the 
German astronomer Maedler, it is the sun 
around which all the starry systems are 
revolving. After seven years spent in the 
most patient research he came to the 
conclusion that Alcyone is the center or 

hinge of the universe. 


@ 
oe 


Study subjects rather than books; there- 
fore, compare different authors on the 
same subjects; the statements of authors, 
with information collected from other 
sources; and the conclusions drawn by a 
writer, with the rules of sound logic.— 
Dr. A. Potter. 
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THE number of schools in Pennsylva- 

nia in which the Bible is read is over 
10,000. 
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BOOK NOTICES, ETC. 

SEX IN Epvucation; or a Chance for the 
Girls. By E. H. Ciuarksr, M. D., ete. 
Boston: Jas. R. Osgood & Co. 
Although some of our strong-minded 

and strong-bodied women, with their 
effeminate male admirers, may rail and 
deny, the obstinate facts of nature re- 
main. No one can rise from the perusal 
of this book and not feel satisfied that to 
carry forward the education of girls, as 
is so often done in ignorance or neglect 
of the considerations dwelt upon by the 
author, is fraught with grave and often 
irreparable evils; and that to push the 
experiment of the co-education of the 
sexes (where this means identical educa- 
tion, as to studies, recitations and wninter- 
mitting application), in defiance of nature’s 
laws, is simply criminal blundering. 
The author urges, and we doubt not 
justly, that the common disregard in this 
country of the peculiarities of the female 
constitution, not only in the matter of ed- 
ucation but of labor, recreations, etc., is 
one of the causes of the rapid and alarm- 
ing deterioration of the physical health 
and stamina of American women. Nor 
is this the worst of it: as woman fails, the 
nation fails. We cannot of course go 
into details, but the whole subject is one 
to which parents and educators ought to 
give most heedful attention.—r. 


How tro Treacn. A Manual of Methods 
for a Graded Course of Instruction: 
embracing the subjects usually pursued 
in Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, 
and High Schools; also suggestions 
relative to Discipline and Schoot Man- 
agement. For the use of Teachers. By 
Henry Krppie, Tuomas F. HARRISON, 


and N. A. Catkins. J. W. Schermer- 
horn & Co., New York. Price by mail 
$1.25. 


The title page so fully describes this 
book that no further explanation of its 
purpose is needed. The names of the’ 
authors are a guarantee of the value of 
the work. We have examined it with 
some care and have no hesitation in re- 
commending it to all teachers in need of 
such a manual,—and the name of such is 
legion. They will find it a perpetual 
home “Institute,” so far as practical ex- 
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ternal methods of teaching are concerned. | 


The methods delineated are those recom- 
mended and practiced by the latest and 
best authorities on teaching. Everything 
is set forth in a clear, brief, simple, and 
practical style. The chapter on “ Govern- 
ment and Discipline” contains so much 
wisdom that we printed it inthe last num- 
ber of the JouRNAL. 


Tut Erymonocican Reaper. By EpEs | 


Sarcent and AmMasa May. Philadel- 
phia: J. H. Butler & Co. 
Although the study of English Etymol. 


ogy is pursued at a disadvantage ‘without 


an acquaintance with the Greek and Latin | 


languages, especially of the latter, yet 
much may be donc if « good knowledge 
of the prefixes and suffixes is obtained, 
together with ability to detect and trace 
all the more important roots. No study 
is more attractive and vivilying to an in- 


telligent pupil, and a competent teacher | 


may make this Reader the text of more 
valuable discipline for more advanced | 
scholars in all our schools. Some 6,000! 
words are analyzed, (of which an index | 
is given), and about 30 pages of artificial | 
sentences for Etymological Practice are 
appended to the reading lessons. 


THe Rervsiic, for March, contains a 


large amount of valuable and instructive | 


matter. The most important articles are: 
“The Expenditures of the Government | 
for the Past Year,” and “The Growth of | 


| 
the Country and its Lessons,” either of | 


which is, to the political student, the | 
statesman, and the philanthropist, worth | 
more than the annual subscription price | 
of the magazine. The Platform of the | 
Granges, The Postal Telegraph, Letter of 
Secretary Delano on Indian Affairs, Post- 
age on Public Documents, The Railroads, 
and numerous other articles add greatly 
to the value and interest of the publica. 
tion. 

The Appendix contains the instructive 
Speech of Gen. James A. Garfield on 
Government Expenditures, which should 
be read by every citizen, and those of 
Hon. 8. W. Kellogg, of Connecticut, and 
Hon. G. L. Fort, of Illinois, on the Fi- 
nances. Published at Washington, D.C., 
at $2 per year. 


Every Saturpay, for March 28, con 
tinues the three stories, each very interest- 
ing in its way, “His Two Wives,” by 
Mary Clemmer Ames;” “Far from the 
Madding Crowd,” by Thos. Hardy, and 
“The College Life of Maitre Nablot,” by 
MM. Eickman-Chatrian, and the usual 


variety of other choice reading. Address 
H.O. Houghton, Cambridge, Mass. Terms 
o>. 
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THE NEW YORK ScHoon JOURNAL (N. 
Y. City) is, with a single recent exception, 
the only weekly Educational Journal pub- 
lished. It is well edited, contains a full 
resume of educational and scientific news 
of interest, and is furnished at the very 
low rate of $1.50 per annum, postage in- 
cluded. — 

THe INTERNATIONAL ReEvIEW, for 


March, the second issue, contains “Work- 
, ing Classes in Europe,” by Thos. Hughes; 
| Transit of Venus,’ by Prof. Hilgard (of 





the U.S. Coast Survey); “ Upper Schools,” 
by Dr. MeCosh; “ Practical Work in 
| Painting,” by P.G. Hammerton, London; 
“Our National Currency,” by Amasa 
| Walker, and “ Nationalism and Interna- 
tionalism,’’ by the Editor; all articles of 
| great interest. Dr. McCosh’s article will 
| have a powerful influence in helping for- 
| ward the great movement now arising in 
| reference to “Upper,” that is Intermediate 
| Schools. This second number is better, 
| on the whole, than the first, which we 
noticed at length in February. 


Tur AtrLantic Montnuy, for April, 
| brings the genuine New England story, 

“Prudence Palfrey,” towards a conclu- 
| sion; continues “ Mose Evans,” which is 
|equally characteristic of southern life; 
finishes ‘“Baddeck and that Sort of 
Thing,” which is throughout a most hu- 
morous narrative; describes the “ Modern 
Financial Utopia of Texas,” and contains 
divers and sundry other good things, 
among the best of which are the editor- 
ials on recent Literature, Art and Music. 
In these matters the Atlantic leads its 
compeers. The number is a capital one. 





ScRIBNER’S immense popularity is in- 
creasing, and will be decidedly enhanced 
by its forthcoming issues. See adver- 
tisement elsewhere of the April number, 
which is one of the best ever issued. 
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